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We are in a pioneer movement. 
Can we not be patient, observing all 
things, considering all things, en- 
couraging all that is good every- 
where, trying to keep the largest 
possible measure of freedom, think- 
ing insofar as in us lies not of this 
institution or that institution but of 
the child, the man, and the woman, 
and of what under given conditions 
will bring the maximum oppor- 
tunity? Is this not better than try- 
ing to secure a uniform pattern for 
every community? 
H. S. BRAUCHER 
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INDIVIDUALIZING THE CHILD WITHIN 
THE FAMILY 


ELIZABETH ALLEN 
Executive Secretary, Mental Hygiene Committee, Onondaga Health Association, Syracuse, N.Y. 


children, the first ingrained prejudice 

that we run against is the prevalent one 
that parents usually treat all their children 
without partiality, show them the same 
degree of affection and the same interest, 
have the same degrees of ambition for 
them, and receive from them the same kinds 
of satisfactions. Many of us forget that 
there is a natural basis for partiality, that 
we rarely if ever feel exactly alike toward 
two people. Most parents are so ashamed 
of a partiality or favoritism toward one of 
their children that they cannot admit it. 
Parents have an ideal for themselves of 
strict impartiality and of the same degree 
of affection toward each one of their chil- 
dren. Most of them would deny with vigor 
and emotion the suggestion that they pre- 
ferred one particular girl or one particular 
boy in the family group. However, one has 
only to study families—not only the families 
of clients but our own families—to realize 
the differences of feeling and the degrees 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction that we 
receive from father or mother, brother or 
sister. Many of us have only to look into 
our own childhood to realize that we still 
carry with us the feeling that as children 
we ourselves were discriminated against. 
Consciously we may have based this feeling 
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of parental preference for an older brother 
or younger sister on evidences excessively 
insignificant to the adult mind—a new dress, 
a chance to stay up later at night, an oppor- 
tunity to go to a picnic denied to us but 
permitted to another. We had a feeling that 
an older sister was our father’s favorite and 
was spoiled. She was allowed to go to 
dances forbidden to us. She was taken into 
father’s confidence and told of family plans. 
A brother was held up to us as a model 
because of his good marks in school. All 
these attitudes and decisions may seem per- 
fectly reasonable and understandable to 
parents but to the child are often the basis 
of keen emotion, of jealousy, bitterness, 
anger, hate, and feelings of inferiority. How 
many of us do not bear some recollections 
of these feelings? 

Sometimes the parents are not conscious 
of their different attitudes and feelings 
regarding their children. Often it is, there- 
fore, very difficult to get a true picture of 
the inter-relations between parent and child. 
Mr. Jones tells me that he is equally fond 
of all of his children and is just as fond 
of Billy as he is of James. But listen to 
the tone of his voice when he speaks of 
either of the children. “I want you to see 
Jimmy. He’s the good looking Jones boy,” 
or “ How can I let Billy do the things that 
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Jimmy does? I can trust Jimmy. I can 
never trust Billy. Jimmy can swim. No, 


Billy is too scared to swim,” and so on. 
To evaluate the real attitudes of parents and 
not the superficial attitudes is a very diffi- 
cult task requiring Skill, imagination, and 
patience. It necessitates going below ap- 
parent attitudes and trying to find out the 
causes for these attitudes. The reasons for 
parents’ partiality toward or prejudice 
against a particular child usually lies deep 
within the parents’ own personal experiences, 
sometimes way back in early childhood and 
sometimes in their later marital relations. 
Sometimes one waits for months before 
the true picture is shown, as in the problem 
of Eleanor, aged 6. Eleanor displayed 
abnormal over-activity, irritating her mother 
and teacher by her inability to sit still three 
seconds. The home was unhappy, the 
parents quarreled much. But quarreling 
parents do not always produce such exces- 
sively over-active behavior in their children. 
The hard-working mother went out to do 
day’s work and with this money dressed her 
little girl especially neat and clean. She 
gave her excellent physical care and seemed 
fond of the child. The real basis of Elea- 
nor’s conduct remained a mystery until, 
after six months of careful case work with 
the mother, after many shifts of environ- 
ment and training had been tried, the real 
reasons for the child’s reactions spontane- 
ously came to the surface over a very 
trifling incident. At the time of the work- 
er’s call the mother was irritable with the 
child because of her over-activity. The child 
stuck a pin into her mother. There was a 
flare-up of temper and the mother said with 
intense emotion, “Get away from me! Il 
have always hated you! I don’t love you! 
I never want to see you again! Stay away 
from me!” : 
Following this she burst forth and told 
her real feelings toward the child. Within 
six months after she was married she hated 
her alcoholic, abusive husband. She wanted 
to break the marriage and return to her 
mother to whom she was closely tied. Then 
she discovered she was pregnant. This 
coming baby would tie her to a husband 
whom she hated. It was an unwanted 


little girl who came into that family, un- 
wanted by both father and mother. 


The 
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father neglected the child. The child rep- | 


resented to the mother an un!reakable bond 


to a situation where she was inhapp* The 
mother felt guilty for this feelin —vard 
Eleanor and covered it up tu herse:. 5 well 


as to the world by excessively good care 
of the child. But children are sensitive 


plants and unconsciously that little girl had | 


appreciated that she was an unloved child 
because in moments of emotion she was 
allowed to see her mother’s real feeling 
toward her. Her over-active behavior was 
one way of attracting her mother’s attention 
and perhaps punishing that mother who 
didn’t love her. This picture of a first 
child, unwanted and rejected bec> 1se she 
represents a bond between quarreiuug par- 
ents, is not an uncommon one. One signi- 
ficance of this episode for the case worker 
lies in the fact that it took the case worker 
six months to discover the mother’s real 
attitude toward that child. She had con- 
scientiously co-operated with the worker in 
giving as adequate a psychiatric history as 
possible. But even though she had confi- 
dence in the worker, it was only under the 
stress of emotion that she was able to 
express her real feelings. In any of the 
cases, therefore, with which we are working 
should not all of us be conscious of the 
fact that our initial history is always inade- 
quate and that the emotional f:ictors in the 
situation often come to the ~urface only 
after prolonged treatment ? 

In discussing some of the types of rela- 
tionships of satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
which parents have toward their children, 
it seemed to me that a case history where 
various attitudes of parents toward their 
children appear rather clearly cut will illus- 
trate some of the points I wish to bring 
out. The case which I have chosen for 
discussion is that of Johnny, aged 9. He 
was referred as a school problem first 
because he had failed and repeated the 3-1 
grade, and in the 3-2 grade his work was 
again characterized by utter indifference, 
carelessness, and as the teacher described it, 
“ general dumbness.”” A mental test revealed 
that the boy had an I1.Q. of 110 which 
certainly was no explanation of his failure 
in school work. His conduct in school was 
annoying. He told the teacher he hated her 
and he wished the old school house would 
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burn down. He constantly fought with the 
ther children, picking fights in the school 
yard. In the “thool room he tripped them, 


bunch them; pinched them, pulled the 
hair « * little girls. He was over-active, 


restless, ‘rritablé. He had aroused anxiety 
vhen it was found that he had stolen some 
money belonging to another child. There 
vas a question, of referring him to the 
children’s court. 
Johnny was the next to the youngest of 
ive children and none of the other children 
oresented any of these difficulties of behav- 
or. What was the motive of his conduct? 
It was then discovered that outside of 
school agd the home Johnny was a rather 
opular:¥oung man. By the age of 9 he 
mad already acquired a good deal of inde- 
especially financial. He had 
several “clients” as he boasted, for whom 
re did regular work. The lady next door 
red him for 10 cents a week to carry her 
zarbage down a flight of stairs. He did 
rrands for the crippled woman across the 
treet for which he collected another 10 
ents a week. For various women up and 
flown the street he was the errand boy, 
yoing to the grocery store, and so on, and 
aarning from each anywhere from 5 to 10 
ents a week. They all liked him and found 
him an eager, active, keen fellow. But his 
mother said 3she could never keep him at 
home, that he skipped out as soon as school 
was over, played football riotously with the 
boys in the neighborhood until dark and 
after dinner vanished with the 50 to 60 
rents he earned to the movie house, not 
coming home until long after bedtime. The 
mother threw up her hands and said she 
didn’t know where he came from, that he 
wasn’t like any other of her children and 
that she was utterly discouraged and dis- 
susted with him and his behavior. The 
ther children said they were ashamed of 
him and didn’t want him known as their 
brother. The mother then went on to say 
that he was exactly like his father, and in 
the next breath drew a very vivid picture 
of this husband whom she disliked. Her 
husband, like Johnny, never gave her any 
money. He too, came home to eat and 
then stepped out. He too, had never had 
an education and was “dumb” in school. 


He, too, would never do anything for her 
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any more than Johnny did. “ But her other 
children ”—and her tone of voice completely 
changed as she recounted their virtues. One 
appreciated that with them she was getting 
much satisfaction. 

In the cool objectivity of the outsider it 
would be very easy to point out to this 
mother and say that she was failing, that 
she shouldn’t make favorites of her children, 
that she shouldn’t dislike Johnny because she 
disliked his father, and that Johnny’s con- 
duct was essentially her fault. But we have 
a picture of a woman with a_ thwarted, 
starved childhood, and an equally thwarted, 
starved adult life. She is a worn, tired 
woman, so ashamed of the fact that she 
has no clothes that she never makes any 
contacts outside of her home either with 
her family, her church, or her friends. 
Living in a neighborhood where other 
families have more means she hides herself 
by never going out. The school nurse, 
visiting teacher, the church worker, are her 
only contacts. All her love life and all 
her ambitions are centered in her children 
and the child who gives her no satisfaction 
in her ambitions because he is the failure 
in school, and the child who is a living pic- 
ture both in conduct and in looks of the 
husband whom she dislikes, is naturally the 
child who secures from her no affection. 

The mother was next to the oldest of 
a large family, born and brought up on a 
farm, one girl in a family of many boys. 
Her childhood was apparently one of pov- 
erty and hard housework, little affection, 
and many physical privations. She bears 
deep resentment toward her father for 
having so large a family that he could not 
afford to give her an education. She never 
went beyond the village school. Her mother 
was exceedingly fond of the oldest brother. 
She was a child deprived of affection. As 
she grew into adolescence she had few 
social outlets. She was a lanky, thin, homely 
girl with cross eyes. She had no beaus. 
She had great ambitions for an education 
which it seemed to her, her father wilfully 
denied her. She married a man with little 
education, inferior to her in size, largely as 
she said “to get away from home and make 
a life for herself.” 

What did each one of the five children 
signify to her? The first one was a boy, 
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Arnold, and the only child she ever really 
wanted. From her husband she has never 
secured the affection and tenderness she 
craves. This first boy gave her a substitute 
for her husband’s affection. To him she 
gave all her tenderness, her love, her interest. 
And from him she received an unhealthy 
degree of affection and dependency. In him 
her hopes centered. She is very ambitious 
for his future and recounts with pride the 
series of “ A’s” that he has brought home 
on his report card. He is a sensitive, shy, 
withdrawn boy, with few friends, over- 
anxious about his school studies. To this 
mother he has served as a substitute for 
the emotional satisfactions she should 
normally have gotten from her husband. 
Then came a girl, Elizabeth, the only girl 
in the family. The mother identified this 
girl at once with herself, and with her own 
childhood deprivations. This girl is to live 
out the mother’s thwarted ambitions. Eliza- 
beth is the source of much pride and satis- 
faction because she always brings home 
excellent report cards from school, is often 
on the honor roll, and is a prize scholar 
in the Sunday-school. In a school where 
many of the children came from richer 
homes, Elizabeth made friends among girls 
with more advantages. Her mother boasted 
of Elizabeth’s rich friends. But she was 
also sorry for Elizabeth, sorry that Elizabeth 
didn’t have the same good clothes the other 
girls had, couldn't have the same nice home, 
couldn’t have the same social outlets or 
educational opportunities —all because of 
financial stress due to a large family. This 
is a complete reliving of the mother’s own 
childhood experiences. Elizabeth, therefore, 
was completely identified with her mother’s 
past. In living out her mother’s ambitions 
she received much tenderness from her. 
The next child, following very .rapidly 
after Elizabeth, was a boy—Percy. Percy 
was an unwanted child. By that time the 
mother felt that the burden of more chil- 
dren was becoming too heavy. She had 
seen her mother wear her life out taking 
care of children and she protested lest she 
should have to play the same role. How- 
ever, Percy, while somewhat insecure in the 
family group, was not completely rejected 
by the mother. He became the good boy in 


the family, was eager to help his mother, 
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always willing to run errands for her. In 
school he was very quiet and industrious and 
brought home the high school marks which 
gave his mother the satisfaction she craved. 

Then came Johnny. “By then I had 
made up my mind that I didn’t want any 
more children. We didn’t have enough 
money to bring them up. My husband 
wouldn’t listen to me. I tried to get rid 
of Johnny. Who wouldn't? He has been 
different from all the other children from 
the day he was born. I couldn’t do any- 
thing with him. He has never stayed at 
home. He has always wanted to be on the 
streets. He will do things for other people 
but he will never do anything for me. It 
is no use for anybody to try to get him to 
work at school. The other children have 
brains, but he hasn't.” 

Johnny is essentially the rejected child, 
rejected because of an economic burden, 
rejected because he is the living picture of 
a hated husband, rejected because he gives 
her no satisfaction for her own ambitions 
for her children, the children who are to 
live out her thwarted life. 

Following Johnny in a year and a half 
came a baby boy, unwanted, it might easily 
be seen, even more than Johnny because the 
economic condition in the family as well as 
the tension between the husband and wife 
was growing more and more serious. But 
the baby boy, Teddy, was a cripple—a 
pathetic child needing constant and absorb- 
ing care. This the mother gave that child in 
no small measure. With him she dissolved 
her guilt feelings for not having wanted a 
child with many evidences of tender affec- 
tion. He was fundamentally rejected but 
this rejection was covered up by constant 
maternal solicitude and protection. 

What were the father’s feelings about the 
five children and what did they signify to 
him? As is so often the case, it is very 
difficult for the case worker to get as ac- 
curate a picture of the father’s attitude, his 
early history, his emotions toward his chil- 
dren, as one can secure of the mother’s. The 
reasons ior this are many and are too com- 
plicated and lengthy to discuss here. The 
father came from the old country, leaving 
home when he was 17 to make his way alone. 
He is an undersized man of peculiar stocky 
build who could never have been very attrac- 
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tive to girls. Perhaps that is one reason why 
he married a woman older than himself, 
taller than himself, of a rather dominating 
personality. A tinsmith by trade, he has 
never been much of a success financially. 
Because of his lack of education and of 
financial success, his wife looks down on him 
rather than regarding him with any feelings 
of pride. She identifies him with her father 
whom she resents, and this identification is 
increased by her resentment at her frequent 
pregnancies, 

The first boy, to whom the mother gave 
all her affection, probably was a great threat 
to the father. The mother says the father 
picks on Arnold; he feels that she spoils 
him, makes too much of him; he resents the 
fact that Arnold is going to high school 
instead of going to work. There is doubt- 
less an element of jealousy in the father’s 
attitude. How could there be otherwise? 

Toward the girl, Elizabeth, the father has 
the most affection. As the mother says, 
“Elizabeth is the only person who can ever 
get anything out of her father. He will give 
her money but he will never give me a cent.” 
He is anxious that Elizabeth should con- 
tinue in high school although he resents 
Arnold’s higher education. 

Percy was the first child whom the mother 
openly resented. However, apparently he 
was accepted by the father more than either 
Arnold or Elizabeth. The father was not 
critical of Percy, stood up for him if he 
quarreled with Arnold, and praised his 
school record. The boy apparently liked his 
father as he often went with him on tin- 
smith jobs. With the father as well as with 
the mother Percy presented the picture of 
the good child—-always a source of pride and 
never of discomfort. 

And how did the father feel toward 
Johnny? One can judge somewhat by not- 
ing that Johnny liked to hetp his father in 
his job as a tinsmith, that he often went 
out with him in the evening, and that the 
father took Johnny’s side. The mother’s 
identification of Johnny with her husband 
was such that the father accepted Johnny as 
he probably accepted no other child in the 
family. But this identification between 
Johnny and his father could be no source of 
security to the child. He was told he was 
just like his father and then heard his father 


criticized constantly. As his father was 
often out of work he was irritable and cross. 
He presented no masculine ideal for the boy 
to copy with pride. 

And what would Johnny feel about this 
situation? He felt that his mother liked 
Arnold best, then the baby Teddy, then 
Elizabeth, Percy and last of all himself. 
They could do things he couldn’t do. 
Mother didn’t pick on them as she picked on 
him. He liked his mother better than his 
father. Yes, he would like to be like his 
father only he didn’t want to be short like 
his father and he didn’t want to be so cross, 
but he would like to be a tinsmith. The 
boys made fun of him because he was short. 
They called him “the old man.” Some of 
this was spoken with a good deal of emotion, 
a real feeling of being discriminated against. 
This feeling of discrimination came out 
about such trivial things as that mother had 
given Percy a new shirt and he hadn’t had a 
new shirt that winter. 

In this family picture there are a few 
striking examples of parents’ attitudes 
toward their children. The oldest boy is a 
substitute to the mother for the affection she 
craves from her husband, while the father’s 
attitude toward him is one of jealousy; a 
girl whom the mother identifies with her 
own childhood deprivations and in whom 
therefore she tries to relive her own 
thwarted childhood ; a boy who is completely 
rejected by the mother because she identifies 
him with the father whom she thoroughly 
rejects; and the youngest, unwanted child, 
but accepted because his crippled condition 
awakens feelings of maternal tenderness and 
guilt. I would not like to leave the impres- 
sion that any of these attitudes are clear cut. 
With all of us, in any of our relationships in 
life, there are many ambivalent feelings. 
Sometimes one is jealous or irritated at the 
person one loves, one feels proud and also 
resentful of his superiority or the success 
which takes him away perhaps from his de- 
pendency upon us. The ambivalent feel- 
ings are many, especially in the relationships 
between parents and children. In a family 
situation such as this one, one can only 
describe predominating feeling tones of a 
parent toward a particular child, recognizing 
that other attitudes often come into the 
picture. 
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What can the case worker, whether in the 
family or the children’s field—for to either 
worker this family might easily have been 
referred—what can she accomplish to relieve 
some of the maladjustments within this set- 
ting? The case happened to come to the 
attention of the children’s worker because 
of Johnny’s misconduct. In planning treat- 
ment it was obvious that to explain the boy’s 
behavior to the mother as caused by her atti- 
tude to him was futile and dangerous. She 
would deny that she showed any favoritism 
against Johnny. Didn't she give him as good 
a home as she gave to the other children? 
And if she showed more affection to the 
other children wasn't it because they acted 
better? How could she praise Johnny when 
he never did anything which she could 
praise? The boy was so tied up in her mind 
with old patterns of dislike that for her to 
change them at once was an impossibility. 
Had the case worker identified herself with 
Johnny in the mother’s eyes by standing up 
for the boy, praising him, explaining his 
conduct, the mother would have rejected the 
case worker as she rejected Johnny and his 
father. In planning treatment, therefore, it 
was decided first of all to help the mother 
where she herself felt help was needed and 
deserved, and therefore to identify oneself 
with the children for whom she had a 
warmth of affection. This included secur- 
ing better medical attention for the crippled 
child and social outlets for Elizabeth such as 
the Girl Scouts and a stay at a girls’ camp. 
School adjustment for the oldest boy, 
Arnold, was also made. Efforts at a better 
adjustment between the parents were made— 
none too successfully. There was little dis- 
cussion with either father or mother on the 
subject of Johnny. At first no suggestion 
as toa change of attitude toward Johnny was 
made to the mother. It is very easy -for us 
to ask a person to change his feeling against 
a member of the family but any of us who 
have tried to change our own attitudes 
toward some disturbing member in our own 
family must realize how difficult that change 
of feeling and, therefore, of behavior can be. 

Because of Johnny’s good intelligence it 
was possible to make a good school adjust- 
ment fairly quickly. The teacher, with an 
understanding of the boy’s need of maternal 
affection, gave him some special attention 
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and appreciation. She gave him the job of 


cleaning the blackboards which Johnny re- 
sponded to with enthusiasm. As the teacher 
herself said shortly, afterwards, “ Johnny 
will do anything if he thinks you like him.” 
From having been one of her difficult prob- 
lems he became one of her most devoted chil- 
dren. As the boy’s better school reports 
began to come in these were brought to the 
mother. Everything she did for Johnny was 
praised and its importance in the child’s life 
was constantly pointed out to her. Slowly 
a change in her attitude toward Johnny de- 
veloped. She began to speak of him with 
pride. He began to do for her the errands 
he had done for other adults. His success 
in school gave her much satisfaction, the 
sympathy the case worker gave her removed 
her defensiveness. Within a year her change 
in attitude was almost complete. She said, 
“He is the best boy I’ve got. He will do 
more for me than any other child in the 
family. I can trust him always with 
Teddy.” 

This sounds very nice and comforting to 
a case worker—this successful shifting of 
attitude within the family group so that the 
rejected child is accepted within the family— 
but a very interesting thing happened which 
is illustrative of the next point I would like 
to make. In a family setting one cannot 
change one member’s behavior without 
shifting the role played by every other mem- 
ber in the family. A family is like a net- 
work of various colored strands. If one 
changes the weave by one strand, one 
changes the whole pattern. No family group 
is static. It is dynamic and the interplay of 
personalities is constantly shifting. When 
one drastically shifts the rdle of one member 
in the family, the entire picture is changed. 
What happened with the family I have 
described ? 

Johnny had been the bad boy of the 
family, Percy had been the good one. 
Johnny took Percy’s réle and what happened 
to Percy? Percy, too, was an insecure child 
and he had perhaps over-stressed his good- 
ness to build up security in his mother’s 
affections. Percy now became the bad boy. 
Percy began to be restless, indifferent in 
school, and failed in his school work. Percy 
picked on Johnny on every occasion possible. 
As a result the two boys fought constantly. 
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In order to change this situation before 
Percy’s behavior pattern became fixed, the 
case worker planned a summer vacation not 
only for Johnny but for Percy, sending 
Percy to camp before Johnny. A member- 
ship in the Boys’ Club was secured for both 
of them. The boys were taken together to 
the Club by the case worker. Then Johnny 
changed his attitude toward the worker. 
She had been his sole confidant and his 
friend in trouble. Now she was helping 
Percy, his rival, and he was not so open 
with her. But the boy had, meanwhile, de- 
veloped a sense of school success, felt 
wanted in his home and secure in his 
mother’s affections and therefore he no 
longer needed the case worker’s backing. It 
was then time for the case worker to 
withdraw. 

As we case workers grow increasingly 
conscious of the interplays in family rela- 
tionships and the role that identification 
plays, we will recognize some of these iden- 
tification patterns in our own attitudes. We, 
too, unconsciously identify experiences, per- 
sons, places, with previous experiences 
painful or happy. We case workers often 
identify clients with some person previously 
known either in our own family or in our 
close personal experience. We identify 
some of their attitudes with attitudes that 
we have met before in people whom we have 
loved or hated. Certain clients are distaste- 
ful to us because they lie or are ungrateful. 
We become indignant—we blame them— 
without trying to find out the client’s feel- 
ings or the reasons underlying the behavior 
that we call ingratitude. Some of us, on the 
other hand, feel partial to the submissive, 
grateful client who always asks our advice. 
Some of us identify ourselves with the shy, 
unwanted child in the family group or the 
resistive, bad boy who is always in trouble. 
Fortunately our clients do not live with us 
in one family, under one roof, and therefore 
our identifications and partiality toward one 
or the other do not have as disastrous an 
effect on the client as the parents’ partiality 
toward their children often has on his child’s 
personality. If we are going to do the 


thoughtful kind of case work that we aim to 
do we should recognize that we, like parents, 
have cravings and emotional needs and that 


we get feelings of satisfaction out of certain 
clients and handling certain types of situ- 
ations. Recognizing that we are not as calm 
and open-minded and objective as we would 
like to think ourselves, we can at least try to 
find out the bases of our own personal atti- 
tudes so that we can guard against them as 
best we may. We will never “blame” 
parents any more than we ourselves wish to 
be blamed. We will try to find out the 
causes and reasons for their attitudes. 

All of us case workers are realizing more 
and more how significant are the emotional 
factors in conditioning human behavior. 
We realize increasingly the role that identi- 
fication plays. Many of us with heavy case 
loads, where emotional needs and acute be- 
havior problems overwhelm us and give us 
a pang of inadequacy and discouragement, 
are even more discouraged when we realize 
the time, the skill, and the close contact with 
cases that it requires to bring to the surface 
an understanding of the particular emotional 
factors, the particular identification rdles 
that play such a big part in every problem 
whether of the family or of the child. Per- 
haps we can only make some environmental 
shifts. We have not the time, we feel, to go 
into emotional factors. Sometimes these 
environmental shifts—a new job, a new 
home, recreational outlets, a school adjust- 
ment—work marvels and the behavior prob- 
lem disappears. Sometimes, however, the 
same emotional shift brings no results. We 
have worked equally hard. We wonder why. 
We should always realize that the environ- 
mental shift that we have planned has been 
successful because we have consciously or 
unconsciously solved some of the emotional 
needs and cravings of the individual and if 
at the same time we are on the lookout for 
the causes of human behavior, for the 
motives, for the satisfactions that people get 
out of certain types of behavior that seem 
to us absolutely destructive and unsatisfy- 
ing—even with a case load, even with acute 
emergencies, we can often make our con- 
tacts with our clients vital. Our work may 
not be intensive because we have not the 
time, but in our work we will meet the vital 
needs, we will stress the identifications that 
are constructive rather than those that lead 
to insecurity and failure. 
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DECENTRALIZED CARE OF THE HOMELESS 
IN A CRISIS 


G. M. HALLWACHS 
Superintendent, Joint Application Bureau, New York 


URING normal times the problem of 
the detached man, whether domiciled 
or homeless, is (except in a very 

few cities) little understood and receives 
but slight attention. Agencies and indi- 
viduals are not anxious to become involved 
in the problem. Various factors contribute to 
this lack of interest : the independence of the 
individual man detached from his group; 
his apparent ability to care for himself, even 
though on a level far below normal ; his lack 
of immediate dependents ; the ability to shift 
the responsibility for his care because of 
lack of legal residence ; and the general feel- 
ing that there are few possibilities for 
constructive case work because of his tran- 
sientness and lack of stability. Further- 
more, these men have only recently become 
an urban problem; they tend to sink to a 
common level where the individual becomes 
submerged in the mass living in whatever 
section of the community is set apart for 
him. 

Our concern at the moment, however, is 
less with the reasons for the situation than 
with the results of decentralization in hand- 
ling the problem during an industrial crisis 
and with the possibilities of a planned pro- 
gram. The lack of a community program 
hampers any work done with the homeless 
during normal times but its effects are seen 
only by those closely connected with the 
problem and, harmful as they may be, are 
not necessarily disastrous. During an emer- 
gency the results are much more serious.' 

New York may not be typical of the whole 
country, but it presents an interesting illus- 
tration of what can happen to the detached 
man during a period of wide-spread unem- 
ployment. The problem here is probably 
greater in size and complications than in 
any other city in the country, not only from 
the standpoint of the number of men, but 
also so far as agencies of all types are 
concerned. An unusually large number of 
missions, speakeasies, and churches, and a 


*See also The Care of the Homeless in Unem- 
ployment Emergencies, Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, 1931. 


gullible public complete the picture. For 
some years the organized agencies have 
been trying to co-operate and to bring about 
a joint community program in order to meet 
the problem more effectively. They have 
finally reached the point of fairly uniform 
clearing and the recognition of the respon- 
sibility that rests on the agency making the 
first registration of a given individual. 
Beyond that little progress has been made, 
and New York has always been the easiest 
place for a homeless man to get along. 
Recently, representatives of the organized 
agencies joined in backing a study of the 
entire situation to be made under the aus- 
pices of the Welfare Council, and in several 
years we hope to have a community program 
that will take cognizance of the causes, types 
of problems, the responsibility of public and 
private agencies, and the services that can 
best be rendered by each. 

In the meantime, an emergent situation 
came upon us, with disastrous results so far 
as the detached man was concerned. First 
of all, the community hysteria which affected 
all problems spread rapidly to efforts for 
the care of the homeless. Here was some- 
thing concrete and tangible. It seemed that 
more men than ever were in the Bowery, 
supposedly hungry and shelterless. No atten- 
tion was paid to the fact that there were 
already organized public and private agen- 
cies well equipped to handle the situation. 
Bread lines, soup kitchens and the like 
sprang up over night. These were run by 
various individuals, churches, and organiza- 
tions, all anxious to help the situation, but 
each determined to do it in his own way. 
Some day someone should make a study of 
the satisfactions to be derived from running 
a bread line. This year’s experience would 
seem to bear out the fact that the “ bread 
line urge” is a most difficult one to stifle. 
Within a few weeks after the problem had 
come to the attention of: the public there 
were, by actual count, in Manhattan alone 
twenty-one bread lines and soup kitchens, 
and thirteen missions, serving 30,825 meals 
per day—in addition to those available 
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through the Municipal Lodging House and 
the organized private agencies. At the same 
time, begging was more rampant than it had 
been for a long while, with practically no 
supervision or restraint by the authorities. 
Men begged openly on the street and went 
from door to door of residences and offices ; 
they begged from the occupants of auto- 
mobiles waiting on corners for the traffic 
lights to change. To .complicate matters, 
the “apple movement,” originally begun for 
heads of families, got rapidly out of con- 
trol, and homeless men, many of them non- 
residents, set themselves up in the business. 
The practice of selling apples, purchased at 
wholesale rates, either for cash or on credit, 
may be a fundamentally sound method of 
enabling certain individuals to meet their 
needs during the business crisis, but its 
effects are far from wholesome when 
vagrants and non-residents seize this oppor- 
tunity of making money enough not only 
to meet their budgets but to patronize speak- 
easies. To complete the vicious picture, 
churches increased their promiscuous giving, 
the less well organized agencies and missions 
multiplied their activities, and the speak- 
easies, which in ordinary times provide food 
and lodging as well as drink for a large 
number of men, flourished amazingly. 


The results offer food for thought. First 
of all, there was an enormous increase in 
actual numbers of homeless men. Despite 
the few attempts to warn detached men 
away from New York, it became the Mecca 
of transients, old and young, confirmed and 
new, adventurers by choice, victims of the 
industrial depression, migratory laborers, 
social inadequates, and all the rest that make 
up the great army of homeless men. What- 
ever the causative factors underlying their 
homelessness, whatever their symptoms, 
they came to New York in increasing num- 
bers. It had been a long time since such 
an opportunity for an easy living had been 
presented. The confirmed pan-handler and 
beggar reaped a rich harvest, the less ade- 
quate individual could get along very well, 
and every possible opportunity was offered 
those who had any tendencies toward de- 
pendency. As a matter of fact, dependency 
was almost forced on large numbers of the 
men. A canvass of bread lines in which 
155 men were interviewed, disclosed the fact 


that “62 per cent had been in the city less 
than one month, only 444 per cent qualified 
as legal residents of the city, and of the 
remaining 52 men, 60 per cent had been here 
less than three months. Even the newest 
arrivals showed a thorough knowledge of 
the bread lines, soup kitchens, and other 
places to get something to eat, and seemed 
to have worked out a system whereby they 
could plan their day so as to make a maxi- 
mum number of lines, some men acknowl- 
edging that they visited as many as eight 
or ten in one day.”* Lodgings were easily 
obtainable, either from agencies or through 
speakeasies and missions. The Bowery was 
no longer filled at night with men who had 
no place to go. At 11 p.m. loiterers were 
noticeably missing. Men on the streets were 
either walking rapidly, evidently going to 
a known destination, or else standing in 
front of lodging houses. Practically all 
agencies reported increases not only in the 
migratory working class but among men who 
had families or other societal connections in 
other communities. Two agencies reported 
a much greater turnover among the men, 
especially the non-residents. Another felt 
that the non-residents were only sampling 
what the agency had to offer. 

Some of the organized agencies however, 
began to experience not only increased turn- 
over in their applicants, but actual decreases 
in numbers; in a few instances there was 
a smaller intake than in the lightest summer 
months. One agency’s intake decreased 
steadily as follows: 


Week of 180 
169 


Throughout this period the weather was 
good with no great fluctuation. There were 
no other factors that would complicate the 
situation. The following week, November 
24th, cold weather came and caused that 
agency’s intake to jump to 162. Consider- 
ing the size of the problem in the city this 
was considerably below what it would have 
been during the same period under normal 
conditions. In this particular agency, No- 
vember’s load had always been heavier than 
October’s, the totals depending on industrial 


* Welfare Council Report, Nov. 21, 1930. 
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conditions, the weather, and other such vari- 
ables. However, this year there were 1,150 
applicants in October and a decrease to 
981 in November. This does not mean that 
the organized agencies were not busy. All 
agencies had from 30 per cent to 100 per 
cent higher intakes than in November, 1929. 
While agencies not doing case work had a 
proportionately greater intake because of 
indiscriminate giving on the part of the 
public, agencies doing case work had a lower 
intake for the same reason. One non-case 
work agency reported this November as the 
highest in its history. 

Various individuals in the community 
reported by telephone that they had given 
referral slips to men on the street who had 
begged for food or money, and these men 
had either torn up the slips or laughed at 
the suggestion that they go to the agency.® 
An agency working in close co-operation 
with one of the churches had 45 men re- 
ferred to it over a three-day period, with 
only three repozting. It is impossible to get 
accurate figures, but probably not more than 
8 per cent of the men referred to the organ- 
ized agencies ever go, in spite of the fact 
that during November requests for referral 
pads to be used for beggars and pan-handlers 
increased more than 100 per cent. The men 
who did report seldom maintained their 
contacts as long as in ordinary times, even 
though no particular pressure was used in 
handling them. This was particularly true 
in the case work agencies where it became 
more difficult to work out anything beyond 
emergent plans, since men either failed to 
report or refused to co-operate if the plans 
did not exactly suit them. Relief is of 
little use as a means of control and pressure 
in case work with the detached man, partly 
because of the client’s independence, his 
comparatively simple needs, and his ability 
ordinarily to provide for himself by getting 
odd jobs or meals. Even this slight possible 
control was lost in the welter of indiscrimi- 
nate giving. The client could always go out 
and get more by begging than he had asked 
for at the agency. 


* Referral pads used by one agency were num- 
bered so that when the slips were presented at 
the office it was possible to know fairly accurately 
how many slips in the same pad had been dis- 
tributed previously. The records of such slips 
show that only about 5 per cent of the total slips 
distributed were brought to the office. 


There was a marked change in the clientele 
of the agencies. Most applicants seemed to 
belong to one of two extreme groups: On 
the one hand, the high type individual who 
was practically always referred, and who 
came to the office both because of his lack 
of experience with social agencies and 
because such treatment entailed less public 
exposure of his condition than a bread line; 
and on the other, the socially inadequate, the 
physically handicapped, the neurotic, and 
the aged, who found it difficult to compete 
with the more adequate man in the bread 
lines. The men in the second group pre- 
ferred an agency office to standing on the 
streets. The intake of the average agency 
was further complicated by the number of 
non-residents who had been in town only 
a few days and were investigating its re- 
sources. The average seasonal, casual, or 
migratory worker was conspicuous by his 
absence in agencies which offer real case 
work service but made up a large part of 
the case loads of less well organized agen- 
cies. The latter group of agencies seldom 
attempt to meet a man’s total needs, but 
frankly depend on his supplementing by the 
use of bread lines. 

Very few of the applicants showed any 
disposition to work. They usually gave 
their reason for applying to the agency as 
being straight unemployment, feeling safe 
in the knowledge that work was so scarce 
that their chances of being placed were very 
slight, although most of them insisted, of 
course, that they wanted work and not relief. 

One of the case work agencies had used 
for years a “ work test” in the form of a 
wood yard. In past years the wood yard 
had been used solely as a “ work test ” with 
piece work rates and maximum earnings of 
fifty cents per day. Each year the begin- 
ning of bad weather brought an influx of 
men who wanted work in the wood yard. 
This year, as part of the agency’s plans to 
meet the unemployment crisis, the rates and 
maximum earnings were increased, the latter 
averaging $1.00, and even going as high 
as $2.00 in unusual cases. In this way not 
only the need of a “ work test” was met, 
but selected men were given the opportunity 
of meeting their immediate budgets until 
other plans could be made for them. Despite 
these changes in favor of the client there 


il 
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was a much smaller number of applicants 
for work in the wood yard than in previous 
years. A large number of men who were 
given a chance to work never arrived, and 
of those who did report only a very small 
proportion worked the time allowed them. 
From November 10 to December 1, 1930, 
360 men were referred to the wood yard, 
and only 196, or 54 per cent, reported there. 
Approximately 5 per cent worked the full 
time allowed them. During this period one 
of the workers approached about 70 men 
standing in a nearby bread line and offered 
them work at the maximum rate of $2.00 
aday. All the men refused the opportunity. 
Other agencies with “ work tests ” available 
had similar experiences. One institutional 
agency that used the men who had been 
provided with lodgings the previous night 
for work around the building, found it 
almost impossible to get men to work long 
enough to keep the building in proper 
condition. 

We have no way of estimating the harm 
done to the individual by haphazard, uncor- 
related methods of providing for the home- 
less. We can, however, see the effect on 
even well organized agencies of the wide- 
spread letting down of standards. The fail- 
ure to clear and register cases on the part 
of one of the largest agencies, together with 
the postponing of this for several days by 
one of the others, affected all agencies that 
use the Social Service Exchange. Clearing 
and registering the detached man is helpful 
in exact proportion to its use by the various 
agencies. While the pan-handler and beggar 
can easily change their names, they are in 
the minority, and by the use of descriptive 
material and cross references to such infor- 
mation as the man’s mother’s maiden name, 
the number of identifications is greatly in- 
creased. The increase in relief per capita 
and the centralization of all service by some 
agencies on residents, to the entire exclusion 
of non-residents, are further evidences of 
lowering of standards. Undoubtedly, when 


a choice is necessary between the resident 
and non-resident with equal possibilities, 
preference should be given to the resident, 


but a program which automatically elimi- 
nates the non-resident has ceased to be a 
case work program. 

It may be almost impossible during a 
crisis to work out a community program for 
the homeless, to individualize treatment, or 
to press a case work plan; but it is not 
necessary to go to the other extreme—to 
accept bread lines as a necessary evil, to 
allow the community to be swamped by non- 
residents, and to set up unnecessary organi- 
zations to duplicate the work done by 
existing agencies. Such decentralization 
only results in demoralization and duplica- 
tion, with injury to the detached man, the 
agency, and the community. A centralized 
program of control is possible even in a city 
like New York, and it is only through cen- 
tralization and co-ordination that a com- 
munity can hope to control its problem of 
homeless men. Previous studies and expe- 
rience suggest definite steps in procedure: 


(1) Organize a committee-—made up of represen- 
tatives of agencies and individuals connected 
with or interested in the problem—which will 
survey the situation as to the needs and the 
adequacy of existing agencies to meet the 
needs, co-ordinate all efforts being made, and 
give necessary publicity to the program. 

(2) Through such a committee endeavor to cen- 
tralize, if possible, all relief measures through 
the organized agencies. 

(3) If additional facilities are necessary, co-ordi- 
nate their efforts with those of the organized 
agencies, avoiding unnecessary duplication. 

(4) Maintain present standards as far as is 
reasonable. If changes in policies must be 
made, let them be with the knowledge of the 
other agencies, and the recognition of the 
effects such changes will have on them. 

(5) Bring pressure to bear on those determined to 
give indiscriminately, either to provide assist- 
ance through existing agencies or else to 
discontinue it. 

(6) Force as much responsibility as possible on the 
city government, particularly for food and 
lodging. 

(7) Endeavor to gain the co-operation of the city 
police and public health departments in enforc- 
ing the vagrancy and other laws pertaining to 
the problem. 

(8) Wherever possible either apply existing “ work 
tests” or organize new ones. 

(9) Give enough publicity to such plans—both 
through the press and possibly through special 
pamphlets put out for that purpose and dis- 
tributed through the community to those in any 
way coming into contact with the problem— 
so that the proper disposition can be made of 
the detached man. 
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CENTRALIZED CARE OF THE HOMELESS 


HARRIET 


E. ANDERSON 


Chairman, Committee on the Homeless, Family Welfare Association of America 


less men and transient. families? A 

boy of seventeen who jumped off a 
freight train in Louisville, Kentucky, says 
it is. The first thing that caught his eye 
as he started to walk was a building called 
“The Cabbage Patch Settlement.” The 
sign recalled to him a book that his mother 
had read to him—WMrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch. He thought that in that house 
there ought to be someone who could tell 
him what to do. When the worker at the 
Settlement heard his story she called the 
Travelers Aid Society and the result was 
that the boy went back home. He was 
thoroughly tired of riding freight trains and 
he had become convinced that work was not 
to be secured by so doing. He said, “ Why 
is it that I have been going from city to city 
and they do nothing but give me lodging? 
Why is it that Louisville was the first place 
that showed any real interest in me?” 

Another boy had been picked up twice 
by the police and he was getting a little 
worried. He was glad to find someone to 
listen to his story and to telegraph to his 
father. He wondered why cities so often 
treat homeless men as though they were all 
tramps and bums. Another boy came in 
dirty and discouraged looking. He said, 
“T am fed up on this moving around—there 
is nothing to it. If I had a clean shirt and 
could go home I would send some money 
back.” A bath and a clean shirt changed 
him like magic. He went home and he sent 
back some money with a cordial letter from 
himself and his sister. 

Individualizing pays also with automobile 
transients. One family was going “from 
Michigan to Florida to live with relatives. 
A two-year-old child and a six-months-old 
baby were getting very little pleasure out of 
the trip in an old car that had the windows 
all broken. The mother of the children was 
a wreck and worried about the condition of 
the children. The father came to the Trav- 
elers Aid and made his usual application for 
gas and food. He had started from Michi- 


T it worth while to individualize home- 


gan with a little money but he felt that he 
had better hold on to it so they had been 


asking help at intervals along the road, 
They were induced to stop for a time in 
Louisville because of the condition of the 
children; relatives were communicated with, 
and the family finally decided to sell the car 
and proceed to Fiorida by train. 

Another man who arrived with his family 
in a ramshackle car was going to Arkansas 
to a job which had been promised him, 
He had been so long on the way that the 
social worker doubted whether the job was 
waiting for him, so the first thing that was 
done was to get in touch with the prospec- 
tive employer. He was interested in the 
efforts of the family to reach his place 
and wanted to help them to get there. This 
family decided to sell the old car and go by 
train. The money for the transportation 
has all been refunded to the social agency. 

Gasoline and food were given to two men 
who were going home to northern Indiana. 
One had a message that his baby was sick— 
this was verified by the social agency, the 
man waiting cheerfully while the verification 
was made. The arrangement was made that 
he was to report in Indianapolis and be 
given additional gasoline. These two men 
had traveled hundreds of miles in search 
of work but they had found, like thousands 
of others, that work could not be gotten that 
way—they were good and ready to go home. 
They realized that Louisville was giving 
them much more than the usual hand-out— 
they were getting personal attention. 

Miss Annabel Kahn of the Louisville 
Travelers Aid says, “ When I go to the 
office in the morning and see two lines of 
men, I think of them first as just another 
lot of homeless men but all this feeling dis- 
appears when I begin to talk with them. 
Some of them are trying to get by, some 
of them think these are ‘good times’ 
because they do not even have to pretend to 
look for work, but many of them are just 
boys. Others are hopelessly discouraged, 
they know that they made mistakes in leaving 
places where they were known—they are 
so different. They are almost universally 
ready to give up traveling around the 
country.” 
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Homeless men and transient families are 
individualized in Louisville because there is 
an interagency plan and it works remarkably 
well. Two lists of names are sent to the 
Travelers Aid each morning: one from the 
Department of Public Welfare and one 
from the Salvation Army. These are names 
of men to whom lodging has been given. 
The men are sent in person by the lodging 
houses to the Travelers Aid and the list 
serves to identify those who decide to pre- 
sent themselves. They decide between 
reporting at the Travelers Aid or leaving 
town—they know it is useless to apply again 
for lodging if they have not been to the 
Travelers Aid. Travelers Aid reports back 
to the organizations the names of those who 
apply. Families and individuals who have 
been in the city less than two weeks are also 
sent by organizations and citizens to the 
Travelers Aid. 

The organizations that have joined in the 
plan are: The Department of Public Wel- 
fare, the Family Service Organization, the 
Salvation Army, the American Legion, the 


American Red Cross, the Travelers Aid 
Society, the Y.M.C.A., the Police Depart- 
ment. Housing, relief, and much personal 
service are given by these organizations. 
The fine point is that they have voluntarily 
centralized their efforts. One mission in the 
city has not joined with the other organiza- 
tions but fortunately it is small and does 
not greatly complicate the situation. At no 
time this winter has all available lodging 
space been used and the social workers 
believe that this is true because of the fine 
co-operation of social agencies, churches, 
and individuals.* 

The Louisville plan would seem to indi- 
cate that homeless men who want personal 
service and individual treatment appreciate 
what Louisville is offering. The men who 
want soup kitchen service go to cities other 
than Louisville to get it. Homeless men 
for the most part know what they want and 
they know the social work line-up of cities 
better, probably, than many social workers. 

*See also Care of the Homeless in Unemploy- 


ment Emergencies, Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1931. 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE IN ITS RELATION 
TO COMMUNITY WELFARE AGENCIES 


CONSTANCE BELL WEBB 
Director, Social Service, University Hospitals of Cleveland 


EVERAL years ago, through a wide- 

spread study of the practice of so- 

cial service departments in hospitals 
throughout this country and Canada, the 
American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers was able to secure certain evi- 
dences of practice and make certain state- 
ments of function which have since served 
as effective guides in discussing the various 
phases of social work in hospitals. According 
to that Functions Report: * 

Social factors which appear in “hospital practice 
fall into three main categories: 

1. Sociai conditions which bear directly on the 
health of the patient, either inducing susceptibility 
to ill-health, or helping or hindering the securing 
and completing of medical care. 

2. Social distress caused to others by the illness 
of patients; such as, loss of income, neglect of 
children, etc. 


3. Social problems not having direct cause-and- 
effect relation to the health condition, but collateral 


*Functions of Hospital Social Service, Mono- 
graph No. 1, American Ass’n of Hospital Social 


Workers, Chicago, 1930, page 59. 


to it. Such problems would exist independently 
of the sickness. These factors exist in many 
possible combinations. 

It is clear that the social factors which fall into 
Class 1 are the proper and special concern of the 
doctor and therefore of the hospital, and that if 
any social work is to be done under hospital 
auspices, much of it will deal with the conditions 
in this class. Not all social causes of sickness can 
be dealt with by hospitals; many come within the 
field of public departments; many within the field 
of social work done under non-hospital auspices, 
é.g., ignorance and poverty. Nevertheless, it is 
inevitable that the hospital by following the clue 
of individual sickness should unearth a great many 
such underlying personal and environmental con- 
ditions which the physician must be able to control 
because of the greater unity and effectiveness of 
study and treatment which envisages the whole 
man. 

The meeting of social needs caused by sickness 
(Class 2) is in perhaps greater measure the respon- 
sibility of the community outside the hospital; 
for instance, no one would expect the medical 
institution to undertake the care of all families 
left dependent by the sickness and death of its 
patients. But here also the hospital will play a 
part by discovering the need, advising as to ways 
of meeting it, and giving information about the 
condition and outlook of the patient. 
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The social problems of the third class seem to 
fall outside the aim of the hospital; yet even this 
group comes into the medical view of “the whole 
man,” and may play its part in the cycle of mental 
and physical changes which are the focus of the 
physician’s attention. For this collateral problem 
the hospital must, when necessary, try to find 
resources outside of médical auspices, whether 
within the immediate patient-growp or in one of 
the community’s agencies. The hospital must in- 
deed at times seek such resources beyond its own 
walls in all three types of social complication. 
And in all three types there will be cases in which 
the whole treatment, medical and social, will fall 
within the purpose of the hospital and may best 
be accomplished under its auspices. 

The t major activities recognized so far as appro- 
priate to hospital social service we may recapitulate 
as: 

1. Inquiry into the social situation of hospital 
patients and the reporting of the findings to the 
responsible physician. 

2. Determining, in collaboration with the physi- 
cian, the factors in the social situation pertinent 
to the patient’s health and stating these as medical 
social problems or diagnoses. 

3. Setting up, in collaboration with the physi- 
cian, a possible goal or best estate for patient to 
aim for, given the medical problems and the social 
situation of patient, and distinguishing the role 
the social worker is to play in plan for helping 
patient achieve the goal. 

4. Executing the social worker’s part in the plan 
for helping patient achieve his best estate. 


The degree to which it is true that the 
hospital must at times seek resources beyond 
its own walls in carrying out these functions 
is evidenced by the figures collected from 
something over 1,000 cases in that study. 
It was found that health agencies were 
utilized in 70 per cent of all the cases and 
social agencies in 66 per cent. 

A statement made by a different group 
of social workers (including hospital social 
service) can, I believe, throw additional 
light on our approach to this question of 
relationship: The report of the Milford 
Conference on Social Case Work: Generic 
and Specific, in its chapter on “ Some Prin- 
ciples Governing the Division of Labor in 
Social Case work” (page 64) states: 


A social case work agency should do a complete 
social case work job with its cases and should 
transfer a case only when the services of another 
agency are clearly needed. 

There should be no diagnostic authority without 
treatment responsibility and no treatment respon- 
sibility without diagnostic authority. , 

A transfer of a case from one organization to 
another should be made only when there is good 
reason to believe that better service will result 
from such transfer. Transfer from one 
specific social case work field to another may in 
certain instances be avoided by consultation 


between staff members of the organization in 
charge with staff members of the organization 
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specially equipped to render service in view of new 
developments in the case, using the experience and 
the skill of the second agency, much as a physician 
or psychiatrist or psychiatric social worker may be 
used, so as to undertake treatment in the light 
of all the community’s experience that is avail- 
able. 

Social case " work organized as a supplementary 
service within other programs (mural social case 
work) will be determined, as to scope and tenure 
on the cases treated, by the requirements of these 
other programs. We have already suggested our 
belief that the social case work agency should do 
a complete social case work job with its own cases, 
We recognize, however, that work on cases in the 
hospital social service department, in the visiting 
teaching department, in the probation department, 
etc., must be terminated when the purposes of the 
organizations served by these departments have 
been fulfilled. We believe that the work of such 
departments should meet the full implications of 
our conception of generic social case work. The 
agencies which they serve, however, will frequently 
need to close their cases because their medical, 
legal, or educational jurisdiction ceases and ordi- 
narily they should do so. In many cases thus termi- 
nated, there may remain a vital need for continuing 
social case work service. In such cases both sound 
division of labor and ethical considerations demand 
that they be transferred to other agencies whose 
tenure of service is not thus limited. 

Co-operative treatment involving on a single case 
the simultaneous work of two or more agencies 
is not only a normal aspect of the division of labor, 
but may be expected to increase. . . . Asa 
practical aspect of co-operative treatment, we sug- 
gest that from the point where the second agency 
is drawn into a case and co-operative treatment 
begins, and continuously thereafter, there should 
be joint planning by the agencies concerned. 


We see, then, a clear recognition of the 
inherent intimacy of relationship that must 
exist between the case worker within the 
hospital and those in agencies outside its 
walls. At the outset we must presuppose: 

(1) A thorough appreciation of her own 
function on the part of a hospital social 
worker. 

(2) An ability to analyze a given situa- 
tion in order to determine whether to carry 
it herself, or by whom and at what point 
it should be carried elsewhere. 

(3) A full familiarity with the functions 
of other agencies. 

(4) An understanding on the part of 
other case workers as to the medical social 
implications of a situation so carried by them 
whether alone or jointly. 

(5) A knowledge on the part of the non- 
medical case worker of the function of the 
hospital social worker. 

No one of these points is more important 
than the other. The first must be shared 
equally with the hospital administrator if 
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the social worker is herself to be able to 
practice her proper function. When all is 
said and done, it is the administrator who is 
really responsible for securing a thoroughly 
trained social service director and it is his 
appreciation of the true function of hospital 
social service which allows her to develop 
social work in the hospital along sound lines. 
The second and third points, the ability to 
analyze and select and the knowledge of the 
function of other agencies depend entirely 
upon the adequacy of the hospital social 
worker’s preparation and training for the 
work she has to do. The fourth and fifth 
points, involving as they do the knowledge 
of non-medical social workers, depend on 
other considerations and presuppose a real 
concern on both sides that the medical social 
point of view be shared with others who are 
in touch with the patient and his family 
group. 

More than any other one thing, perhaps, 
the realization that there is a fundamental 
similarity, or generic basis, in all types of 
social case work, and that the similarities far 
outnumber the differences, will help us all 
in arriving at this clearer understanding of 
the few important differences that do exist, 
and help in establishing that closer under- 
standing of one another’s function that is so 
essential for sound relationship. The most 
outstanding difference as between the extra- 
hospital case worker and the intra-hospital 
case worker is, of course, the necessary 
thoroughness of the latter’s knowledge of 
the causal interrelationships between social 
and health factors in all types of illness; her 
team work with the physician actively treat- 
ing the case; her ability to arrange and man- 
age individual cases of convalescence and 
provide for chronically sick individuals ; and 
her aptitude in teaching principles and 
methods of protection against contagion and 
the promotion of health. The extra-hospital 
worker must have some knowledge and 
some ability along these lines in order to 
work effectively with the clients under her 
care, even more if she is to work hand in 
hand with the hospital social worker, or 
carry on after her. 

It is of course impossible for a social 
service department to turn over all its prob- 
lems to an outside agency, because of the 
necessity for an intimate working relation- 
ship with the physician on each case, and the 


necessity for a continuous awareness to his 
latest thinking in the treatment of disease. 
The daily contact between the doctor and 
the social worker assigned to his group of 
cases is never too much to safeguard this 
important phase. The very nature of many 
diseases and the influence of a patient’s per- 
sonality in their treatment makes it impera- 
tive that the least possible interruption occur 
in the smooth working out of the medical 
and social, or, better, the medical-social 
treatment. A case of Basedow’s Disease 
would be likely to fall into this group; so 
also cases of diabetes, cardiac impairment, 
and post-operative convalescent cases. Many 
less obvious cases come in this group because 
of individual problems. 

On the other hand, no social service de- 
partment can hope to carry on all its cases 
alone, without the help of outside agencies, 
any more than the doctor can treat all his 
cases alone. The social worker in the hos- 
pital must know and use the other agencies 
just as the physician knows and uses other 
professions and technicians—the dietitian, 
the X-ray or the laboratory technician, the 
nurse, the social worker; the other agencies 
are an important part of the medical social 
worker’s resources. When the social 
worker, for instance, needs the specialized 
service of the child placing society, she 
needs more than the name of a boarding 
mother to whose home to take the child. 
She needs all that the children’s worker can 
give her of knowledge as to the fitness of 
this or that home for this particular child. 
She needs all that the other can give her of 
insight into the later relationship of foster 
parent and child. 

It is no longer enough that any social 
worker shall be kindly disposed toward a 
co-operating colleague, willing and ready to 
do her part. Important as that attitude of 
mind may be, she needs far more than that. 
She needs an understanding of the objec- 
tives of the other agency; an appreciation 
of its ways of working; a grounding at least 
in its specialized service. How is the non- 
medical social worker to achieve this prep- 
aration for her work with the hospital social 
worker? It is more than an academic ques- 
tion if as we have said the major function 
of the worker in the hospital is, in collabora- 
tion with the doctor, to determine and exe- 
cute her part “in the plan for helping the 
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patient achieve his best estate,” and if, as we 
have also said, “co-operative treatment in- 
volving on a single case the simultaneous 
work of two or more agencies is not only a 
normal aspect of the division of labor, but 
may be expected to increase.” 

The treatment of medical social malad- 
justments must be thought of as a unit made 
up of essential parts—of close relation- 
ships—patient-doctor ; patient-social worker ; 
doctor-social worker; social worker-social 
worker; each relationship built around the 
patient as a central figure, and built on an 
understanding of his needs. Because of the 
generic nature of all social case work, each 
specialized worker needs only to familiarize 
herself with the differences as between her 
field and other specialized fields and inte- 
grate the other’s point of view into her own 
thinking on a given problem. 

A community may work out an excellent 
system of steering blanks on which a social 
agency may give all the necessary social 
data for the use of the doctor and hospital 
social worker in making their report; but 
the best will fail of satisfactory results for 
the patient unless the social worker who fills 
in the blank in the first place has some 
knowledge of medical facts. If the non- 
medical worker wanted to know, for in- 
stance, whether a man should or should not 
work, the answer would naturally have to 
depend quite largely on the information she, 
herself, gave as to the kind of work to be 
done, the habits of the man, the living con- 
ditions, conditions of work, other responsi- 
bilities—points on which she could be ot 
little help unless she had some basic under- 
standing of the implications of the man’s 
disease, and the things to look for in his 
social life. Hospitals need to realize the 
value of community agencies and_ their 
workers and to take every opportunity for 
adding to their knowledge and understand- 
ing of medical matters. 

There are two outstanding ways of help- 
ing non-medical workers get the knowledge 
they need if they are to be of the greatest 
help to the hospital group. There is the nat- 
ural contact on a single case. If the hos- 


pital social worker will, in every instance, 
explain fully all the social aspects of a dis- 
ease as seen in a particular case and then go 
on to give an explanation of the disease in 
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its more general aspects, she will be laying 
the foundation for a more sympathetic 
understanding of similar cases on the part 
of that worker. When each hospital social 
worker does this with each non-medical 
worker on each case involving mutual inter- 
est, a pretty sure basis for co-operation is 
assured. Considerable patience is needed 
because one telling does not always suffice, 
especially when there are preconceived ideas 
and prejudices born of misinformation to be 
overcome. To supplement this individual- 
ized contact between worker and worker, it 
is of the greatest value to organize a class in 
Essentials of Medicine for the Social 
Worker for those field workers who wish to 
add to their ability to understand the health 
needs of their clients. Such a course ar- 
ranged by a group of physicians who under- 
stand the needs of the social workers was 
offered in Cleveland for five successive years, 
until it was finally taken on by the School 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University and put into the curricu- 
lum of training for all case workers. A 
more advanced course is now offered by the 
School as an extension course to experienced 
social workers. Whether a community has 
a university or not such a course can easily 
be arranged if there is interest on the part 
of the hospital social worker and the doctors 
with whom she is working. With class in- 
struction and individual conference going 
hand in hand, there is assured a far greater 
degree of understanding and effective inter- 
play as between the social worker in the hos- 
pital faced with the problem of working out 
with the physician the patient’s “best 
estate,” and the social worker in the com- 
munity welfare agency responsible for the 
same objective for the same individual whom 
she calls her “ client.” This sick individual 
needs the service of both; he needs them in 
such close and smooth integration as to 
assure him the same quality of social service 
as he gets of medical service from the doc- 
tor, who also has often to use a number of 
specialized individuals to carry out his diag- 
nostic and treatment processes. It is the 
hospital’s responsibility to know and to use 
to the full every resource offered by its indi- 
vidual community and to share with them 
all the means at our command ior the fullest 
undertaking of each problem. 
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IN ITALY, IT WAS DIFFERENT 


HE Visitor rang the bell 
Mr. Tambino, a stooped, old-appear- 


ing man, answered. There were lines 
of worry and irritation on his face. He 
pushed a small child out of the way, shouted 
to his wife in rapid fire Italian, and offered 
the Visitor a seat. Rosie and Tony and 
Americo, very scornful, half-sneering, stood 
by listening while Mrs. Tambino fumbled 
nervously for a chair. 

Mr. Tambino talked. 

“The children, they will not help, they 
are ungrateful for all I’ve done for them. 
The money is gone, the rent is due. Every- 
thing, everything here in the United States 
is wrong, bad. How can it be otherwise 
when the President of the United States 
goes fishing while the poor scramble in the 
gutter for bread? Even God is bought and 
sold.” 

“In Italy,” asked the Visitor, “it was 
different, Mr. Tambino? ”’ 

“Ah, Italy, Italy, land of gardens and 
laughing children. Ah, lady, if you could 
see it, you would know.” 

“What did you do in Italy, Mr. Tam- 
bino?”’ 

“TI was an officer in the army. Here, 
Tony, get the pictures. See, how fine I am, 
the uniform, the gold straps? Ah, a re- 
spected officer, obeyed by my men and now 
begging for crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table. It’s ‘ Here, Joe, take the slop 
out "—even the children on the street call 
me Joe.” 

So Mr. Tambino talked while the children 
looked on, the expression on their faces 
saying too plainly “the old man’s at it 
again—queer, that’s what he is.” 

The Visitor started to work. Mr. Tam- 
bino was suffering from ulcers of the 
stomach. “ Mr. Tambino,” she said, “ there 
is a splendid doctor in New York City. I 
know he would be interested in meeting you 
and I believe he could help you.” 


Then, “ Mr. Tambino, won’t you persuade 
your wife to go with me to the dental clinic? 
I think her rheumatism would be better if 
her teeth were cared for.” 


To Americo she said: 

“Come to my office and let me give you 
places to go for work,” and when Americo 
came to the office there were long talks 
about the family life, interpretations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tambino to Americo and Rosie 
and the other children in turn. 

Mr. Tambino was asked to go with the 
Visitor to a psychiatrist. “A man who 
has knowledge of the human heart,” was 
Mr. Tambino’s summing up of the doctor. 
“The children do not mean to be disrespect- 
ful,” Mr. Tambino told the Visitor. “ They 
are young, they do not understand. I will 
help them. I recall my youth.” 

If you could only go to the Tambino home 
today ! 

He would bow you in with great cere- 
mony. Concetta would bring a chair for 
you and Mr. Tambino would nod his ap- 
proval. He would send Tony for a pink 
flower from the backyard garden to show 
his appreciation of your call and to show 
you, too, how obedient and fine are his 
children. Rosie would appear with a puppy 
in her arms, a sprawly baby thing. You 
would certainly cry, “Oh, where did you 
get it?” in admiring tones. 

“ Father brought it home.” 

You would be asked to see the garden, 
tenement walls pushed back by Mr. Tam- 
bino and a bit of Italy growing there. The 
children admiring the garden and through 
it Mr. Tambino. 

“Tell her the story you told us about the 
time the horse ate the fig tree, father,” or 
“ Look at the turtle he found for us down 
by the water front.” 

Mr. Tambino has discovered his family 
and they have discovered him. 


Mary CATHERINE SPEER 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
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EDITORIAL 

HAT are the specific responsibili- 

ties of social workers in this win- 

ter’s emergency? The American 
Association of Social Workers, if we inter- 
pret correctly the statement in the December 
Compass, is agreed that our first and con- 
tinuing responsibility is to stick to our 
knitting. It is none so easy an admonition 
to follow. In the first place we are likely 
to feel that our efforts are pretty puny 
against the Goliath that has come out to meet 
us. The worst of it is that the emergency 
need comes not as a separate entity but all 
tangled up with, and in addition to, those 
needs of the year-in year-out variety which 
social workers have already obligated them- 
selves to meet. We cannot fail the handi- 
capped, the sick, the helpless, the ignorant 
while we take care of those whose need is 
newer but no greater. Caught in such a 
whirlpool we run the danger of a kind of 
stagnation, of cancelling one effort by an 
undirected and unrelated attempt to meet 
the newer problem. Or, equally disastrous, 
we may become so imbued with the need of 
action, no matter what, that, like the king’s 
messenger, we will “ keep on riding with no 
news to nowhere.” 

The statement of the Association of Social 
Workers pulls us back to a wiser sanity. 
The responsibility of the social worker in a 
critical social situation is to be sure that he 
is contributing every bit of specialized 
knowledge, of specialized skills developed by 
his training and experience toward meeting 
the situation. We have the obligation to be 


flexible, to adapt our methods to the de- 


February 


mands of the greater need; but in this adap- © 
tation we have a no less paramount obliga- 
tion not to throw overboard the principles 
and convictions as to basic procedures that 
are fundamental to ary contribution we may 
be able to make. 

Dr. Salomon tells us that “the wider the 
comprehension of want the more deeply 
must the personalities and needs of men be 
understood.” * Social workers may be mak- 
ing not only their finest, but their most 
needed contribution to this winter’s need if 
they bring home to their communities a 
sense of the value of the individual, of the 
importance of personality. The Associ- 
ation’s emphasis on our duty to interpret, to 
“bear witness’ in no way suggests a nega- 
tive or opportunist attitude. If we sit still, 
waiting to be asked, we may never get the 
chance “ to make clear to the community that 
philanthropy cannot replace payrolls.”” It is 
not in the passive acceptance of opportunity, 
but through a definite program for making 
our experience part of the community think- 
ing that we shall discharge our obligations 
as interpreters. 

Throughout the statement also there is 
implied the recognition that social workers 
have an imperative duty to perfect their own 
machinery of co-operation, to function as 
never before—not on the basis of assump- 
tions but of definite understandings of dif- 
ferent fields of activities. Without this pre- 
requisite it is idle for us to “ offer the direct 
services of the interallied and experienced 
agencies of each community ... to 
co-ordinate mass relief with employ ment 
and other services, to shorten the relief 
period as much as possible and guide 
the administration of relief towards methods 
which experience has proven to be more 
constructive to the individual.”’ 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 

Miss Allen’s paper was given at the New York 
State Conference on Social Work at Elmira, 
November 21, 1930. 

Mrs. Webb’s paper was presented at the Conven- 
tion of the American Hospital Association in New 
Orleans, October 23, 1930. 

“Changes in Social Work in Germany” by Dr. 
Salomon, was translated by Joanna C. Colcord and 
reprinted from the April, 1930, issue of Freie 
W ohlfahrtspflege. 

*“ Changes in Social Work in Germany,” p. 328, 
this issue. 
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CHANGES IN SOCIAL WORK IN GERMANY 


DR. ALICE SALOMON 
Director, Training School for Social Work, Berlin 


NE who has followed the develop- 
O ment of social work and vocational 

training for social work during the 
last two or three decades cannot fail to 
notice changes in the type of women entering 
the profession. Candidates for training 
come today from classes of society other 
than those drawn on in the beginning of 
the movement. They bring a different sort 
of background to the schools of social work. 
The course of instruction takes a different 
direction, and another emphasis is placed 
upon the profession itself. Most important 
of all, the social worker finds herself today 
in another world. A new spirit has formed 
her concepts. The last twenty years of war 
and revolution have disrupted the old order 
of society and broken the traditional bonds 
between the generations. The youth of 
1930 in its relation to the youth of 1910 
serves as an illustration of the saying that 
“the war-years had to pay twice over.” 

Does this indicate a change in the struc- 
ture of social work, which demands altera- 
tion in the direction of thought, in the 
ethical basis of the calling? It has been 
said that the romantic type of social worker 
has been replaced by a more realistic 
group—in the sense that the new order calls 
for new people. It is time to inquire 
whether the problem is a new one in this 
sense, or whether the new workers are 
striving in their own way to remodel their 
undertaking, and whether the task can stand 
such an upheaval in method. 

The change in the type of social worker 
is due partly to the fact that she is now 
coming from a different stratum in society. 
For example, in the school of social work 
with which I have been associated since its 
beginnings, the occupation of the fathers 
of the students shows the following change: 


Merchants and 
Professional men and higher officials............... 
Teachers and lesser 
Landowners, military officers, 


The fact that, since 1920, higher educa- 
tion is no longer an entrance condition causes 
a change similar to that of social status. 


In 1911, three out of 43 students had no 
preparation of this kind; in 1912, one out 
of 58; in 1913, only one out of 63. In 
1927, eight out of 42 lacked higher educa- 
tion; in 1928, nine out of 30; in 1929, nine 
out of 29. The Frauenschule der Inneren 
Mission in Berlin shows a similar trend for 
the same three-year periods, though not 
quite so plainly. 

Extremely important in its influence on 
the future trend in social work is the fact 
that the profession has come to be looked 
upon as a means of earning, with emphasis 
upon security of support; while formerly 
it was taken up by women who sought in 
it more a means of living than a means of 
livelihood. In those days, they “took a 
chance ”’ in entering this new, unformed call- 
ing, which was seeking recognition. They 
brought to it the spirit of the pioneers, of 
courage and confidence in their own power 
to make a place for themselves in some way. 
With many, this security developed out of 
a firm financial background, but others expe- 
rienced a real “ vocation,” an inner drawing 
to social service, which set them apart and, 
indeed, carried them beyond practical con- 
siderations. They were filled with the 
exaltation which Stadler has put into words: 
I am driven toward the unhappy, toward the poor, 
And in the boundless pouring out of self, 

Will let life drink of me to fulfillment. 

Such women, who wish to make the idea 
of service to mankind the basis of their life 
and their vocation, are still to be found 
in the school of social work, but less often 
than formerly. There is no longer the uplift 
of spirit which accompanied the discovery 
by the students that this new profession 
broadened out woman’s narrowed horizon 
of house, family, social class; that it helped 
them in the performance of civic duty in 


1911 1912 1913 1927 1928 1929 
22 22 34 11 11 9 
17 27 20 9 10 8 

1 — 2 14 11 13 
| 1 _- 2 2 3 
2 3 4 6 5 2 


social life. The place of these concepts has 
been taken by a restricted outlook upon the 
profession as a means of earning a living. 
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But it is not only the greater economic 
security to be found in social work which 
accounts for this new position, this altered 
spiritual attitude of the members of the 
profession. Social work itself has in fact 
been given another spiritual basis. In earlier 
days, the evils of inhumanity, the injustice 
of the social order, were subjects which the 
individual had to discover and analyze for 
himself by his own efforts. It was like 
setting foot in a new country; it was an 
experience which enhanced one’s power to 
understand life, through which a member 
of the comfortable classes found herself 
opposed to nearly everything in her former 
This led to a raising of the spiritual 
Among 


world. 
level, to an inner self-acceptance. 
people of today, who have breathed in the 
atmosphere of revolution, who after that 
breakup of society lived through the period 
of inflation, whose political thinking is un- 
stable, social problems seem merely facts 
among which they were born. No special 
initiative need be brought to their analysis. 
They cannot be avoided, having been familiar 
since early youth. 

Formerly the search for an exp!anation 
of these problems forced the seeker to an 
entirely personal philosophy. Today, the 
young person picks up pragmatic formulas, 
which he either accepts or rejects. In this 
sense, it is correct to speak of the replace- 
ment of the “ romantic” by the “ realistic ”’ 
social worker. A new spirit is working 
upon mankind. Women who enter social 
work may no longer need for the under- 
standing of their calling that inner question- 
ing and meditation which were formerly 
necessary to the development of a satis- 
factory personal and practical attitude 
toward social problems. But do they no 
longer need these qualities for the practice 
of their profession? Does a realistic atti- 
tude meet the demands which grow out of 
the work itself? Has the new spirit actually 
re-formed the task, and altered its struc- 
ture—or is there danger that the worker of 
today is doing violence to the nature of the 
social task itself—that he is trying to build 
his structure, not upon immutable laws, but 
upon his own concepts ? 


The changes which are coming upon 


social work are as plain to be seen today 
as the changes in the type of social worker. 


February 


The work has become in large measuré 
the concern of public bodies. As officials 
in the public service, social workers are 
practicing more and more widely. Public 
departments as the bearers of social assist- 
ance stand in a somewhat different relation 
to their clients than do the private organi- 
zations. The public worker does not dis- 
pense assistance “von oben nach unten,” 
nor as a member of a privileged class bend- 
ing down to less fortunate brothers; instead, 
he is an appointed official, administering a 
function of the body politic, which is sup- 
ported by law. The administration of 
justice takes the place, with many official 
older ideas of 


social workers, of the 
compassion and charity. 

This new attitude of mind which has 
gone along with the transfer of social work 
to public auspices has also been taken over 
to some extent into the private agencies. 
If it originated in war, revolutionary up- 
risings, and the increase of need, it has 
nevertheless become part of the new com- 
munity thinking and way of living, from 
which no form of social work can separate 
itself. 

In consequence of this change of attitude, 
even though not exclusively rooted in it,’ 
we have a broadening of the field of social 
work, which is no longer confined to the 
relief and cure of present evils, but is grow- 
ing to include the prevention and avoidance 
of them, and the fostering and development 
of potential powers. Along with relief, we 
have social hygiene and social education; 
ide by side with help for unfortunates, we 
have efforts to protect and develop the 
culturally backward classes. 

The transfer of workers, the concept of 
social assistance arising from a new sense 
of public responsibility, the broadening of 
the field of social work—these do not by any 
means denote, however, a change in the 
structure of the calling which would make 
superfluous a human and personal attitude 
on the part of the social worker. Only un- 
fortunate external circumstances can menace 
this side of social work. 

These are involved, however, in the fact 
that public departments have taken over 
the work in such an enormous volume. It 


*It is also due to increase of scientific knowl- 
edge and rising cultural demands. : 
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is inherent in public administration that it 
must use general directions and formulas, 
in order to do identical things under a pre- 
scribed plan, thereby overlooking the diver- 
sities of mankind and of human _ needs. 
Every protest, every opposition to govern- 
mental undertakings which are intended to 
protect life and develop human powers, has 
its origin in the experience of men that 
“the machine” does not handle them prop- 
erly; that the equal treatment of unequal 
beings proves to be unjust. All highly 
developed and sensitive administration is 
accompanied by consideration for the indi- 
vidual, so that different sorts of people will 
be sure to receive different varieties of care 
and treatment. That is the motive of all 
reform in school administration and in the 
conduct of the courts. In social work this 
has been an accepted principle in every 
country for many decades. 

There is danger that this principle will 
be broken down, through the rapid occupa- 
tion of the welfare field by public depart- 
ments which in tradition and organization 
are averse to the case work approach, and 
consciously or unconsciously find it “ im- 
practical.’” Each administration is compelled 
to organize its work, and organization 
always brings with it inhibition of per- 
sonality expression. 

The basis of individualization is likewise 
threatened by the present mass dependency, 
which must be handled somehow, and which 
it is impossible to handle by case work 
methods alone. An unbridgeable gap exists 
between case work and the adjustment of 
people by wholesale; between such a task 
and the powers of social workers, if they 
fail to reconcile the personal and practical 
aspects of their task according to their 
ability. The broadening of the field of 
social work has not altered its central and 
peculiar structure; it has only brought out 
more clearly the differente between whole- 
sale and retail methods, between generic 
and individual needs. 

The conditions under which people live 
can be changed by “executive ’”’ treatment ; 
relief can be given regularly according to 
a plan, the poor can receive a minimum 
amount of support on principles definitely 
laid down. The dependent, the sick, can be 
provided for by a scheme of tariff-like 


precision. But social hygiene, social educa- 
tion, cannot be prosecuted entirely objec- 
tively. In this work, we are concerned 
with people themselves and not solely with 
living conditions. We have, for example, 
to instruct an individual mother how to 
care for her infant, how best to bring up 
her children; a tuberculous patient how to 
improve his health and better his surround- 
ings. Almost always the problem is how 
to motivate them, under unfavorable con- 
ditions and amid numerous obstacles, to do 
something for which they not only lack the 
knowledge but the strength, the necessary 
resolution and the powers of decision. That 
cannot be accomplished by external means, 
but only by indirect suggestion, by that 
creative effort which strong personalities 
bring to bear upon others. Can anyone 
describe the process as “ executive treat- 
ment” only, who has once persuaded a 
mother to allow her crippled child to receive 
institutional care, or painstakingly induced 
a woman to change the dietary of her famiiy 
for health reasons, or who has brought the 
mother of too many children to the resolve 
to undergo an operation? And how much 
more intensive personal effort must be intro- 
duced when threatened and_ beleaguered 
lives have to be made self-dependent, 
unstable people strengthened in purpose, 
natures without insight led to self-realization 
of their own powers? 

In these situations, the social worker can- 
not arrive at a clear idea of the origin of 
the difficulty by objective methods of inves- 
tigation; one has to be able sympathetically 
to place oneself in the client’s situation. 
Surely a plan which depends upon the co-op- 
eration of the client can only be put through 
by creating a relationship of confidence, by 
attaining that mysterious unity of purpose 
with another which releases mutual activity 
for a common end. 

Inquiry into the work of departments for 
poor relief, child welfare, and public health, 
shows the results accomplished when case 
work methods have been introduced, and 
demonstrates also the empty running of the 
machine, the fruitless activity, when over- 
burdened visitors have to confine themselves 
to relief-giving and hasty directions, instead 
of availing themselves of the aid of case 
work methods. 
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Situations are frequently met with, to be 
sure, in which “executive treatment” can 
be employed; in which adjustment of en- 
vironmental difficulties suffices to clear up 
the problem. For example, the needs of 
the industrious widow who is a good mother 
can be met through relief regularly given— 
though not those of the widow who has 
never been accustomed to make decisions 
for herself or her children. The case of 
the elderly couple unable to earn can be 
relieved by “executive treatment,” in so 
far as they need only support, but not that 
of the small property owner, bewildered by 
the changed conditions of life brought about 
through loss of his savings of a lifetime. 
Relief for the family of an unemployed 
man belongs in the realm of “ executive 
treatment ’’ so long as his ability to work 
is not impaired. So also with the arrested 
tuberculosis patient, who needs only support, 
and whose family do not run the risk of 
infection. 

It is necessary to differentiate between 
such cases and those which demand the 
“leadership ”’ type of treatment. The social 
worker must constantly keep two things in 
mind. First, that each person is an indi- 
vidual, an entirely peculiar personality which 
can never be duplicated. His individual 
needs can be met only by individual treat- 
ment applied according to case work prin- 
ciples. Second, that people, in spite of their 
individual personalities, resemble each other 
in their problems. They have similar basic 
needs. If this were not the case, there 
could be no planned efforts looking toward 
the welfare of the people in household 
management, educational development, judi- 
cial procedure, health, and hygiene. Wel- 
fare work can give a more or less uniform 
treatment to people in groups. It can 
supply the material necessities of life—the 
basic needs—through uniform, standardized, 
and officially prescribed measures. That is 
a practical problem. 

When, however, we must help a person 
to adjust himself to a given environment, 
to correct his mental habits, to “ make good,” 
that is a personal, a leadership task. We 
must then secure power to influence, exert 
persuasion, release ability, alter relation- 
ships, endow our client with new insights, 
new resolution, new courage. 


February 


The historical réle of women has been 
to support social work in the organization 
of society. It is no accident that their 
entrance into the enterprise of governmental 
social welfare coincides with the immediate 
necessity for its extension to hitherto un- 
known limits. If women fail to preserve 
the peculiar qualities of this work, then the 
“woman movement” has been in vain. 
Even if it reaches its goal, it will have lost 
its purpose. For the goal of entrance of 
women into the public service has justifica- 
tion only if women bring their especial 
qualities to full development and civic effi- 
ciency, so that the mothers of the state hold 
equal rank with the fathers. But what 
mother can be merely “ objective” in the 
care and rearing of her children! 

Regardless of present day conditions, 
women have still a peculiar responsibility 
not to permit themselves or social work to 
become impersonal. This need exists not 
only in the atmosphere of public administra- 
tion, in which social case work plays so 
inconsiderable a part, and not only in the 
gigantic burden of present need, against 
which the powers of aid are so small. The 
danger arises also from the belief in the 
omnipotence of ‘the environment, from 
the failure to appreciate the complex rela- 
tionships between nature and nurture, devel- 
opment and foreordained destiny. The 
lop-sidedness of this typically masculine 
doctrine is inacceptable in the last analysis 
to women; for what mother does not know 
that her children develop differently in the 
same environment! 

The danger of ineffectiveness comes also 
from the new direction of thought in social 
work itself, which from a feeling of the 
unity of the common good, has developed 
as a basic principle a legal claim for assist- 
ance. The position taken is that basic rights 
can be better safeguarded by uniform 
schemes than by individual considerations. 
Case work becomes discredited, and is looked 
upon as an unjust and undeveloped method 
of administering aid. A legal claim cannot 
be considered in the light of the special 
needs, deserts, or resources of the indi- 
vidual. A legal claim must therefore, in 
cases which present unusual circumstances,’ 
be supplemented by the case work method: 
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Finally, the danger to social work lies 
in the new type of persons who are choosing 
social work as a career, who enter it from 
practical motives and often without much 
inner sympathy with its purposes, and who 
are trying to remodel it in accordance with 
their own ideas. It lies in the very nature 
of social work that it cannot be so re-formed ; 
that it cannot be successfully practiced 
without sincerity and depth of soul. 

This does not mean a romantic concept of 
life, an unrepressed sentimentality, a wallow- 
ing in illusion, but a free giving out of 
body, mind, and spirit. Insight into prac- 
tical matters, and a clear realization of the 
dignity and meaning of spiritual relation- 
ships; most of all the will to serve; these 
prepare a social worker to understand which 
tasks can be undertaken objectively and 
according to a scheme, and in which it is 
necessary to employ one’s own powers for 
upbuilding the strength of others. 

A denial of this difference will cause 
tensions which will result in mental or phys- 
ical ills to the social worker, when she 
does not differentiate and so gives her 
strength wastefully. On the other hand, 
the surrender of the central principle of 
social work is in sight if the social worker 
abjures case work methods and confines 
herself to objective mass treatment. 

Mass need has been present in all past 
history, and must be reckoned with as far 
as we can see into the future. Although 
there has been compromise in the past with 
inadequate mass-methods to meet the need, 
we cannot content ourselves with these in 
the present day, since we have a different 
conception of the scope of the task, since 
we have higher ideals of culture, and since 
we are trying to increase health, strength, 
education and happiness, and to give a 
share in all good and worthy things to all 
people. 

That cannot come about by means of 
standardized and undifferentiated large-scale 
plans alone. It is the purpose of social 
work to make these values accessible to 
those who by themselves or through general 
mass-methods and governmental regulations 
cannot assimilate them. For this reason, 
the case work method cannot be dispensed 
with in the battle against mass need. The 
wider the comprehension of want, the more 


deeply must the personalities and needs of 
men be understood. 

It is essentially a question for Germany 
to answer, whether we shall give up these 
ideals and permit the civilization and cul- 
ture of the German folk to sink below that 
of other western peoples; whether we shali 
disburse meager relief to the starving or 
develop on the positive side the health, 
education, and natural powers of the popula- 
tion. Whoever concludes from the need of 
our beleaguered people for the means of 
subsistence that we must abandon our ideals 
of culture, ought to give up the status of 
social worker. A subsistence can be earned 
in some agreeable sinecure; but those who 
would wage the battle for the social ideals 
of our country must see to it that the 
social worker plays a personal as well as an 
official part. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE EpITor: 


Miss Libbey and Miss Parker (Ida R. Parker, 
author of Fit and Proper? and other studies) are 
making a valuable contribution to the thinking 
of the social case work agencies in their study 
of inter-agency relationships as they are found 
in family problems. Under their leadership a year 
and a half ago a group of the Boston Family 
Welfare Society followed the contacts made with 
one family by a large group of agencies and 
were impressed as never before with the influence 
which even the time element in the refer and 
transfer of the family from one agency to another 
has on the life of the particular family, to say 
nothing of the effect of failure to confer before 
action is taken. 

In the account of the difficulties encountered by 
the patient Mrs. G in securing needed financial 
help, Miss Libbey raises some questions which are 
of especial interest to a family society. First, 
should the family society have refused to take this 
case? In a conference last winter between hos- 
pital social workers and the family agency, the 
latter agreed to accept relief problems only “ where 
there is a problem requiring or likely to benefit 
by case work treatment, and where the contact 
of the hospital social work agency will cease on 
recovery of the patient.” In the case of Mrs. G, 
an excellent case worker within the hospital was 
planning to keep in touch. Little could be done, 
given the best conditions, to upbuild the family 


See “ Traceable Wastes in Interagency Action,” 
in the January issue of THe Famury, page 281. 
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life because of the feeblemindedness of Mrs. G. 
For two reasons, therefore, the family agency’s 
action in refusing to take the case seemed wise. 

Second, should the family agency have advised 
application to the public relief agency rather than 
the private relief agency? Theoretically, yes, 
because of the ear-marks of chronic dependency. 
Unfortunately, however, the conference between 
the two workers was by telephone and the pos- 
sibility that the public department (which some- 
times takes the attitude that a couple with one 
child should not receive public relief) might not 
aid may not have been spoken of by the family 
worker. That the public relief agency did not 
notify the hospital social worker is not to be won- 
dered at, considering the fact that its visitor 
was probably carrying a load of from 300 to 400 
cases a month (500 at the present time). This 
leads to an attitude on their part that private 
agencies should take the initiative in calling them 
for information. Sensitiyeness to co-operative 
relationships ceases to exist under pressure of 
work! Delay in granting relief would of course 
be obviated if the public relief agency would 
(or could) accept the investigation of a private 
case work agency. It will probably be a long 
time, however, before public relief 
departments will do this in a state where the 


outdoor 


February 


settlement laws are as complicated as in Massa- 
chusetts and the division of responsibility in 
unsettled cases between state and local outdoor 
relief officers is so debatable. 

If the hospital sociai worker had conferred in 
person rather than by telephone with the represen- 
tative of the family agency, the fact probably 
would have been brought out that when referring 
clients to the public department the family agency 
always follows them up until it is sure that regular 
relief is established. Necessity for this follow-up 
of refers and transfers on the part of case work 
agencies is becoming increasingly obvious. It may 
involve a small interim relief fund on ‘tae part 
of hospital social service departments oy recourse 
to the private relief agency, which will accept their 
case work, in the interval before the public 
agency acts. 

Studies such as Miss Libbey’s point also to the 
need of concern on the part of all social workers 
as to what happens to the “no case made” whom 
we lightly send elsewhere. The more we confer 
in person before passing families on from one 
agency to another the sooner we shall reach the 
ideal state where all our case work effort can be 
put to account. 

L. Hoisrook 
Family Welfare Society of Boston 


AN APOTHEOSIS OF CASE WORK 
THE LONG VIEW? 


E are deeply in debt to the Russell Sage 

Foundation for much of our most useful 

social literature but, as an old case worker, 
I should place at the summit of our indebtedness 
Social Diagnosis and The Long View, the former 
chiefly for full-time social workers, the latter for 
workers, directors, and contributors alike. When 
the complete history of the social movement, which 
we began fifty years ago to call organized charity 
and now call family welfare work, shall be written 
and its philosophy analyzed, this book will be one 
source of much valuable material. 

I had the privilege of Miss Richmond’s acquaint- 
ance for forty years and of her friendship for 
twenty or more. I have listened to her at the 
National Conference and worked with her on com- 
mittees. I thought I knew her well. But as I have 
read and re-read this book I have been impressed 
as never before by the keenness and depth of her 
insight; the broadness of her sympathy; her power 
of expression and perception of the values of 
words; her aptness at coining terse, pithy phrases; 
her lambent humor and her loyalty to high ideals. 


* Papers and addresses by Mary E. Richmond, 
edited by Joanna C. Colcord and Ruth Z. S. Mann. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1930, 648 pp., $3.00. 


The book consists of a series of articles, ad- 
dresses, and papers written for THe Famiry, The 
Survey, and other periodicals and for presentation 
at the National and other conferences, and on other 
occasions; with a few papers not previously pub- 
lished. It is in five parts—the first, which is 
chiefly biographical, devoted to her pre-profes- 
sional years, the others to her life in professional 
work in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 
Each part has an introduction by the editors, giving 
us a few facts of Miss Richmond’s personal history 
during the period covered in that part. The bio- 
graphical material is well chosen and well pre- 
sented and is enough so that readers who did not 
know her in person may get somewhat of an idea 
of what manner of woman she was. But what the 
editors have given is enough to make us wish for 
more. Who is the intimate friend with the soul 
and the pen, worthy to tell the story of her unspec- 
tacular but wonderfully useful life? Such a story 
would deserve to rank with the biographies of such 
women as Octavia Hill, Florence Nightingale or 
Jane Addams. 

There are three excellent portraits taken at the . 
ages of 26, 39, and 60. I fancy I can see in each, , 
especially in the earliest, a certain wistfulness. It 
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suggests that loneliness from which only a few of 
her most intimate friends ever knew she suffered 
during most of her life. Only once in The Long 
View is there a faint hint of that mental attitude; 
when she refers to the fact that on coming to a 
new city she, naturally, had no intimate friends 
there. Under a reserved, self-restrained exterior 
she had a vast capacity for friendship and affec- 
tion. When she began social work in Baltimore 
she had the benefit of the advice and guidance of 
some of the wisest and choicest spirits who have 
ever lent themselves to organized charity. When 
she became secretary she followed one of the most 
competent of officials, Amos G. Warner, concern- 
ing whose work she said “nothing that he did has 
had to be undone.” In an address while re-visiting 
Baltimore after her move to Philadelphia, she tells 
of these men and what they did for her. 

Some of her early inspiration was gained 
through her friendship with Zilpha Drew Smith, 
of blessed memory, to whom many social workers, 
including the present writer, owe a debt that can 
never be paid. 

Miss Richmond’s sympathy was so broad and 
her mind so well-balanced that she always saw 
both sides of every shield. She says “the radicals 
think I am a conservative and the conservatives 
think I am a radical.” At a meeting where some 
alleged social reform was being hotly debated she 
declined a seat on the platform, explaining “ How 
can I sit on the platform and on the fence at the 
same time?” But when an issue was clear cut 
and positive, a straight out matter of right and 
wrong, she could be as positive as anyone. But 
even when she was smashing idols, like George 
Santayana, she could not help sympathizing with 
the idolaters. 

From the first days of her public career we are 
impressed by the sanity and balance of her thought. 
Very early, indeed, she did give vent occasionally 
to a gush of youthful enthusiasm, at which she 
could smile later, as for instance when she asked 
the church people of Baltimore for an additional 
one thousand friendly visitors, the society’s enroll- 
ment then being a hundred and thirty; but there 
are very few instances of the kind. It is interest- 
ing to note in the successive papers how rapidly 
her mind matured. 

Like many of us who have missed it, she had a 
perhaps exaggerated estimate of the advantage of 
higher education. Sometimes she deplored the 
fact that she was not a college graduate and she 
was deeply gratified when Smith College gave her 
an honorary degree of Master of Arts, in recog- 
nition of her services in developing a new profes- 
sion. She expected and claimed much from col- 
lege-bred people. Speaking at a student’s dinner 
at Vassar she said, “ Over all the sluggish and un- 
bending muscles of our community life—how slug- 


gish and how unbending you can hardly realize in 
this atmosphere—I like to think of the free play of 
ideas, the spirit of flexible and comprehending 
participation that will come back to our cities, to 
relax and to stimulate with each return home of a 
class of graduates from this college.” 

Her mastery of the philosophy of organized 
charity was greatly helped by her wide interest in 
other realms of thought. In her reading she ex- 
plored many fields which seem remote from social 
work and yet found and brought back from them 
suggestions, ideas, analogies, new possibilities of 
technique for her own profession. Now it was 
meteorology, now law, or medicine, or history, and 
always biography, in which last she found special 
values. Her theory of investigation was to acquire 
a competent biography of the client in order to 
understand his character. Her own sketches of 
Octavia Hill and Florence Nightingale are in- 
stances of the application of biography to the 
understanding of character. 

Her analysis of other’s characters often dis- 
closes her own. In her “ Biography of a Social 
Worker,” which is the title she claims for Florence 
Nightingale, are paragraphs which well might be 
written of herself. “Miss Nightingale had the 
case worker’s conscience and sense of workman- 
ship, and later it became clear, when she was push- 
ing for army reforms, that she had the group 
worker’s grasp of social and industrial needs.” 
Change the words “ Nightingale” and “army” in 
the above paragraph to “ Richmond” and “ social ” 
and it would be strikingly true. 

She used literature as a source of wisdom but 
still more as a solace. Writing before she entered 
social work, she says “ Already, in the journey of 
life, I have experienced the consoling power of 
literature; already I have learned, when hours were 
dark and the skies troubled, to turn to some favor- 
ite books as to an old friend, or to forget for a 
while the friction of small cares in the excitement 
of some literary search.” 

Especially did she find escape in poetry and she 
discerned much relation to social work in it. She 
says “the lover of poetry who has never felt its 
relation to the content of modern social work, must 
have but a superficial knowledge of the latter.” 
Again, “ All social workers are dealing, either in 
the mass or at retail, with human nature and with 
the conditions which human nature has created. 
Could they not deal more successfully if they read 
more poetry and were able to enter more com- 
pletely into the spirit behind it? . . . One's 
insight into the hidden poetry lying beneath even 
the most sordid things could not fail to be quick- 
ened, and every such quickening would mean added 
power to understand and to serve.” Power to 
understand and to serve. That was what she 
craved above all things else. 
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Miss Richmond recognized as valid the claim 
which a few of us had made, even before her day, 
that social case work or, as we called it then, 
charity organization, had or should be given the 
dignity of a profession. But, as she says, “A new 
profession does not come up, like Jonah’s gourd, 
in a night, it is a thing of painfully slow growth.” 
At the National Conference in Tpronto in 1897 she 
read a paper on “ The Need of a Training School.” 
In it she “Some of us will think that a 
training school is impracticable until we have 
acquired a professional standard, and others will 
think that we can never acquire a _ professional 
standard until we have the school. This latter is 
my own view, though I would avoid, if possible, 
the clamorous solicitude about it of a hen who has 


says, 


only one chick.” 

At the moment the idea, however desirable, 
seemed premature. Miss Richmond herself had 
said a few months earlier, “If my life is a long 
one, I hope to see a school of philanthropy too 
before I die.” 

Most of us, I confess I was among the number, 
accepted her argument as ideally sound and hoped 
that some day such a school might be established. 

Fortunately there was present a man of the kind 
who does things. To him a clear idea of some 
possible social good is not a matter of pleasant 
dream or pious hope for the future, but a call to 
action, and one year later Edward T. Devine 
established the first school of philanthropy. 

Although her main concern was always case 
work, she gave time and energy to what she called 
“ wholesale” efforts for social benefit. She joined 
in many of these and was a leader in some of 
them. She none to which she did not 
give valuable aid. But when she did so it was 
because she realized that these wholesale efforts 
had a direct and powerful bearing on the “ retail” 
work, as she called it, which she felt was her own. 
She saw child labor, bad housing, neglect of the 
feebleminded, juvenile delinquency, and all other 
social ills, in the light of their destructive effects 
on the family home, and she saw and expressed, 
as I think no one else has expressed, the fact 
that in social reform, the retail and the wholesale 
efforts are equally essential. Only by intensive 
case work can the facts be known and assembled 
upon which all effective reform must be based. 
And after the facts have been brought to light 
and acted upon, by legislation or in other wholesale 
ways, only by insistent effort in the individual 
case, can new methods be adequately administered. 
Time and again she refers to this cycle of effort 
in social reform. 

Her attitude to the more limited specialist is 
illustrated by what she says of housing reform. 
“In housing, we have a genuine specialty. It was 


touched 


one of the first to emerge, its development has 
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been far from meteoric, but it has a technique 
of its own firm enough to cut our teeth upon, and 
no amount of scientific management could manage 
it away until the open air people have cured us 
for good and all of the habit of living in houses, 
Having recognized this as a specialty, however, 
we are in grave danger of leaving to its experts 
the duties that are plainly ours. If there is any 
good reason why every social worker who goes 
in and out of the homes of the people should 
not be a sort of deputy housing and sanitary 
inspector, I have yet to discover it.” 

Writing years before municipal research had 
gained its present vogue she says “ When we of 
the handicraft group try to rehabilitate a family 
we have learned that, first, the circumstances must 
be understood and then all who are interested in 
their fortunes must work together on a plan co- 
operatively thought out to get the thing done 
which will put them on their feet. Could not our 
social movements agree in time to deal with the 
needs of whole communities in this way? Could 
they not agree to make a social diagnosis of a 
city or town and then decide together upon the 
next thing that is most needed to be done in that 
particular place?” 

She makes a keen analysis of the qualities needed 
in a social worker, the first of which, she says, 
is the ability of succeeding in something else. She 
thinks he must have not only civic courage “ but 
personal courage—the ability to say ‘no’ roundly 
when ‘no’ is right. This quality will lead him 
into absurd and untenable positions, unless he have 
the saving salt of humor” which “shall save his 
sympathy from degenerating into mere sentimen- 
tality save his theories from becoming 
wooden hobbies. Closely allied with 
humor is imagination. Charity has 
suffered from the lack of it.” 

Comparing character with training, she says “it 
would be as unfair to the public to trust to char- 
acter alone as to set a young man up 
in the practice of medicine with no further outfit 
than a natural taste for the business and a willing- 
ness to learn from his own blunders.” (And yet 
did not sanguine boards of directors do just that 
sort of thing with many of us in the old days? 
Did we not have to learn our job in the doing 
of it?) 

It was natural that Miss Richmond, coming as 
she did under the influence of Zilpha Smith, 
should do all in her power to develop the work 
of the volunteers in charity. She seems to have 
used them to a degree and in directions which, to 
us of the C.O.S. persuasion forty years ago, 
would have seemed dangerous. Perhaps we were 
too cautious, although we thought we were fol- 
lowing the best traditions of the Boston A.C. 
to which we had learned to look as the ideal in 
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Friendly Visiting. Her faith was greater than 
ours and seems to have been rewarded by a 
success which the more timid of us never attained. 
It is possible that she found in Baltimore people 
and in Philadelphians better material than was 
available in the middle west in the 1880’s and 
1890's. We used to try to console ourselves for 
our failures with the same thought about those 
who lived by Massachusetts Bay. 

Miss Richmond rates that paid worker as the 
most efficient who can best use the volunteer. She 
says “the supreme test of a trained worker is 
the ability to turn to good account the services 
of the comparatively untrained.” 

“In striving to build up personal relations 
between those who have—I do not mean riches, 
—but those who have life abundantly and those who 
have it not, in building this bridge over which 
many have passed back and forth in unheralded 
and self-effacing service, the society has done for 
the city a work which it may ignore but cannot 
fail to be the richer for.” 

Miss many evidences of a 
deeply religious nature. Her faith was a liberal 
one, but she had a profound reverence for the 
Church and a clear concept of its true relation 
to charitable work. She says “the Church supplies 
the charitable motive, without which our part of 
the world’s work must remain undone.” 

To Miss Richmond social case work—to which 
she devoted her life—meant efforts to bring about 
better homes for better and kindlier home-dwellers. 
I know of no one who has had to a higher degree 
the community spirit, but hers was a community 
of homes. This lonely, homeless woman, who had 
been bereft of both parents in early childhood, 
had never known as her own the ideal home— 
father, mother, children, breadwinner, homemaker, 
loyal loving young, working, playing, rejoicing and 
sorrowing together—which she so clearly envisaged, 
and for which she so faithfully worked. 

She sees this ideal family home as the essential 
pivot of civilization, and because of this insight, 
case work became to her a cause, a sacred thing, 
worthy of her utmost loyalty, and she gave it 
completely. 

In her paper “Charity and Homemaking” we 
see expressed the master principle to which all 
her subsequent work conformed, and the beginning 
of her interest in marriage relations and laws, 
which absorbed so much of her energy in the last 
few years of her life. 

In judging every charitable effort she applied 
“the home test, which is the final and supreme 
test” of charitable success. She believes that 


Richmond gives 


family life is the normal and natural one and 
says “we can progress only a little way unless 
we learn to work at every turn with nature rather 
than against her.” 
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Years before many child-saving agencies had 
discovered that the best place to save a child is in 
his own home if possible, she had written: “ The 
old cry of ‘save the children’ must be superseded 
by the new cry of ‘save the family,’ for we 
cannot save one without the other.” Her faith 
in the institution of the family is invincible. She 
says, “These disparaging views of the family, 
of its origin and its functions, will have their day 
and cease to be, while the family itself continues 
to be the pivotal institution around which our 
human destinies revolve.” 

She stressed the importance of the right func- 
tioning of each factor in family life, father, mother, 
children; and deplores that “almost invariably the 
head of the family is left quite out of account 
by the charitable agencies which attempt 
to relieve the poor in their own homes.” It is 
because they are faithless to the home that she 
is so severe on the married vagabonds. It was 
its effect in destroying true home life, making it 
possible for weak families to exist without normal 
relations, that roused her animosity against reckless 
disorganized charity. 

Miss Richmond defends the term “case work” 
against some of its critics and says “please re- 
member that ‘case’ with us, as with the lawyers, 
refers not to the individual, but to the personal 
problem or situation that we are called upon to 
solve if we can.” To her the term had a wide 
interpretation. She says, “It is a new way of 
serving humanity which bids fair to reorganize 
every branch of public administration and private 
endeavor that deals directly with human relations.” 

The first step in case work is knowledge of 
facts, and this can only be had by investigation, 
which must be accurate and complete. Miss Rich- 
mond warns against partial knowledge which can 
spoil anything and that hasty, superficial investiga- 
tion which stops as soon as it finds something 
favorable or unfavorable and so can make a show 
of knowledge. She thinks “we do not believe in 
thorough investigation heartily enough. We speak 
of it as a necessary evil.” “It is a great positive 
good.” She emphasizes the purpose of investigation 
which alone makes it right—‘ We should never 
cease repeating that we investigate applicants, not 
to find them out, but to find out how to help 
them.” 

Miss Richmond had a talent for the exact word— 
the appropriate term. When the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction found that its 
development made a new name necessary, she was 
on the Committee appointed to find it. The one 
chosen was of her suggestion with the omission of 
only one syllable—‘ Work” instead of “ Workers.” 

When the Red Cross began the most extensive 
program of social work in history and called for 
help, Miss Richmond saw that to keep intact the 
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homes of the soldiers, so as to assuage their 
anxiety about those they had left and make their 
return, when the war should be over, a happy one, 
was an invaluable piece of case work. She 
responded heartily with tongue and pen. Not the 
least of her contributions was the term “ Home 
Service’ which the Red Cross thankfully adopted. 

The book abounds in wise and pungent say- 
ings—often humorous, sometimes homely, search- 
ing, sarcastic, occasionally even mordant. But one 
never feels that her apothegms are made for their 
own sake, each is a peg stuck fast so that a 
luminous thought may hang upon it. “A knowl- 
edge of the facts is often fatal to fine writing.” 
“That particular form of love, which we call 
for lack of a better name philanthropy, needs like 
all the other forms of love to be strengthened 
and deepened by restraint.” 

“We could never get on without specialists, but 
at times it is hard to get on with them.” “ You 
never really know a thing until you have to teach 
it.” “ Poverty is not a political or even a social 
status to be abolished or rescinded by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution.” “There is a rhythm 
in the long slow process of our weaning from 
selfishness.” “ Never call anything a tree if it 
can be called a spruce or a pine.” “ Three stories 
(in an appeal) full of color and life are better 
than fifteen with the life squeezed out.” “ Expe- 
rience is a good teacher, but some very dull 
Some monstrous 


people go to school to her.” 
blunders are protected and perpetuated by being 
swathed in the cotton wool of good intention.” 
“We are stupidly possessed with the idea that 
in order to do a thing at all we must do all of 
it at once.” “An appreciation of the picturesque 
depends on perspective; so that the tumble-down 
cottage is never picturesque to its occupant.” 
“Sometimes our minds become so case-cramped 
that we accept, without question, conditions that 
we see habitually.” “The more completely you 
have taught your charitable community to regard 
the C.O.S. as a pocket in which to dip for material 
relief, the more violent will be the fluctuations in 
your intake.” 

The editors have shown perfect sympathy with 
their subject and great skill in their task. They 
have done an admirable piece of work. As an 
example of book-making the volume is worthy of 
its publishers, which is high praise. 

If I were asked to suggest some method by 
which social service in the work of family welfare 
societies, child helping agencies, community funds, 
and other social endeavors might be most quickly 
and easily aided, I should be inclined to prescribe 
for contributors, directors, executives, and humbler 
agents, a careful reading, re-reading, and pondering 
upon Mary Richmond’s legacy to mankind, The 
Long View. ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
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HE Brovocicat Basts of HUMAN NATurRE: 
H. S. Jennings. Norton, N. Y., 1930, 384 pp, 


One definite and valuable thing the reader of 
Professor Jennings’ book gets first of all. He gets 
an understandable answer to a grist of questions, 
old and new. 

Take that mystifying word “gene.” One has 
met references to the gene, and one conceives it to 
be something of capital importance. But what is 
a gene, precisely, and what is its relation to each 
Take the word “chromosomes.” All 
of us have chromosomes. But what is it that we 
have when we have chromosomes? Is having 
chromosomes like having measles? Or-is it having 
something that goes to the very basis of human 
personality? Then there is that magic word 
“hormones.” The absence of hormones, or any 
deficiency in their supply, can result in tragical 
disaster. But what are these hormones which we 
can not do without? If nature has treated one of 
us shabbily with respect to them, can anything be 
done to make up for the lack? There is also that 
old moot question of heredity. What is actually 
established as to the laws of heredity and their 
manner of working? Is there really any possi- 
bility of making an improvement in human nature, 
whether dealing with society or with one’s own 
troublesome self? This leads naturally to the 
social program, and to another question of large 
importance. Are those people after all right who 
argue that the social worker should be hanged, and 
a decisive and thoroughgoing end be put to all his 
ameliorative endeavors, on the ground that such 
endeavors are only increasing the world’s miscel- 
lany of the unfit? And there is one more question 
of immediate importance to many of us at the 
present time. Is the effort to live valiantly in a 
hard world worth what it costs? Or have the 
pronouncements of the mechanists and determinists 
led us to a place where nothing is intelligently and 
honorably possible but a career of unflinching 
pessimism ? 

On the very first page of his book Professor 
Jennings begins to explain the nature of the gene. 
Without any waste of words the reader is intro- 
duced to the conditioning antecedents of person- 
ality, in so far as science has been able to discover 
them. The discussion of genes, their province and 
their behavior, opens into an examination of 
heredity, and the reader begins to learn why he is 
like his father or his mother, his grandfather or 
his grandmother ; or why he is not like any of them 
but is a genius when they are just ordinary folk, 
or is perchance only an ordinary person himself 
when his parents are quite above the average. All 
of this is made plain not only by a text that avoids 
so far as possible the specialized idiom of science 
and is made luminous and intelligible even to the 
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abecedarian, but also by diagrams on almost every 
page. And all of it is enormously interesting. 
Farther on in the book the diagrams almost dis- 
appear. But the text becomes even more engross- 
ing. There is minute description of how “the 
ground plan of the individual is laid down within 
the single cell,” at the very beginnings of the living 
creature. There is detailed discussion of hormones, 
and their function as producers of sex character- 
istics, temperamental and intellectual particulari- 
ties. There is consideration of the possibility, by 
the synthetic production of hormones in the labora- 
tory, of making up for what nature fails to per- 
form in individual cases. There is a plain answer 
to the contention of the extreme behaviorists that 
inheritance plays no part in mentality, temperament, 
moral tendencies, special abilities. Environment, 
experiences, and outer conditions in general cer- 
tainly have their tremendously important part to 
play, the author proclaims; but, by every indication 
that can be discovered either experimentally or by 
observation, so does the original genetic constitu- 
tion with which the individual comes into the world. 
Does this mean that Professor Jennings holds a 
brief for a radical eugenic program? On the con- 
trary, he declares that “it is probable that changes 
in environment—changes in treatment of infancy, 
in education, in tradition, in customs, in ideals, in 
economic situation and the organization of so- 
ciety—can do much more for the ills of society 
than can be done through direct attempts to change 
the genetic constitution of the population” (p. 
246). “If punishment could be made prompt and 
certain,’ he says in the same paragraph, “so that 
individuals would not be tempted to take a chance, 
this would probably do more in a few years for the 
suppression of criminality than can be expected in 
a very long period from eugenics.” When public 
health shall be adequately cared for, overwork and 
bad living conditions improved, grinding poverty 
abolished, then “far more rapid and effective re- 
sults may be hoped for than from the present blind 
action in merely encouraging the propagation of 
certain classes, discouraging that of others” (pp. 
250, 251). “So long as living conditions are bad, 
we do not know what ills are due to poor genes.” 
There is profitable reading in the parts of Chap- 
ter IX which deal with “the fallacy that prevent- 
ing the breeding of hereditary defectives will 
largely or entirely get rid of such defectives in 
later generations,” and “the fallacy that superior 
individuals must have come from superior parents ; 
and that this will continue to happen.” There is 


also profitable reading in Chapter X, where the 
entire subject of eugenics is more carefully gone 
into. And anyone who is disturbed by the criticism 
of social work on the ground that it outrages 
society by making it easier for defectives of all 
kinds to keep alive, should read Chapter XV, 


especially from page 359 to the end. Chapter XI 
is valuable for those who are interested in current 
attacks upon the institutions of marriage and the 
family. Specific attention might be called to 
various other portions of this valuable treatise. 

It will be seen that the answering of old and 
new questions is by no means all the reader gets 
from Professor Jennings’ book. He gets also a 
cautious, balanced, wise, enlightening discussion of 
the bearing of recent biological research upon the 
development of society and the treatment of social 
ills. And he gets throughout the book a recog- 
nition of a realm of ultimate mystery, which adds 
to its value as a document dealing with life. The 
author goes only to the door of what may be 
beyond, but more than once he goes there; and this 
puts into his book the hint of a mystical interpre- 
tation of the universe which leads the mind to 
visions beyond the reach of mere mechanisms. 
Life is something other and more than “a physico- 
chemical mechanism, operating with invariable 
laws, its entire operation calculable in advance.” 
“One would apparently have to hold that the 
human self is an entity existing independently of 
genes and gene combinations ; the particu- 
lar combination of genes acting upon it would help 
to determine its characteristics; but would not 
determine its total existence as a self.” “It could 
be held that the mere occurrence of two 
particular cells which may or may not unite has no 
determining value for the existence of these selves, 
but merely furnishes a substratum to which for 
reasons unknown they may become temporarily 
attached. And what interesting corollaries 
might be drawn from such a doctrine, as to the 
further independent existence of the selves after 
the dispersal of the gene combinations to which 
they had been attached!” (p. 298). 

The book ends with the note of expectancy. 
The process called “emergent evolution” is at 
work in the world. New things can arise under 
the sun. At any time “a particular individual may 
be an emergent.” The ardent struggler is not 
obliged to believe that “ideas, ideals, purposes, 
beliefs—all that is mental—are left without func- 
tion in the scheme of things,” and thus find himself 
without reasonable stimulus to endeavor. “ The 
desires and aspirations of humanity are deter- 
miners in the operation of the universe on the same 
footing with physical determiners. There 
is nothing in legitimate science or scientific method 
that makes it unreasonable to hope for the appear- 
ance in the future of what has not been in the 
past. Nothing in science is incompatible with 
striving to realize ideals that have never yet been 
realized.” Those words of confidence in the possi- 
bilities of life, and of its ultimate meaning, are the 
words with which the author chooses to end. 

WINFRED RHOADES 
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HE Socrat Worker Group Work: Mar- 
poe Williamson. Harper, N. Y., 1929, 
249 pp. 

There are many deductions which can and will be 
made from the material in this book, which marks 
the first effort to analyze in common professional 
terms the work of this important group of social 
organizations. Miss Williamson, herself, makes 
perhaps the most important when she “ observes, in 
spite of a divergency in motive and method, evi- 
dence of a growing awareness of common profes- 
sional ground.” 

The Christian and Hebrew associations, the 
Scouts, settlements, Camp Fire Girls, the recre- 
ation and community center movement, have so far 
been separate national movements, with separate 
training schools, separate conferences, and strong 
organization loyalties. Among themselves they 
have successfully withstood a common denomi- 
nator. Community chests, councils of social 
agencies, conferences and schools of social work, 
faced with the practical necessity of some major 
grouping, have thrown them together in terms of 
purpose—character building; in terms of tech- 
nique—group work; or in terms of program— 
community organization. One looks, logically, in 
the analysis of the duties performed by profes- 
sional staffs, for particular material about technique 
as the principal evidence of “a growing awareness 
of common professional ground.” As Miss Wil- 
liamson says, “ Quite apart from the purposes of 
these organizations, it is certain that group activity 
has commended itself as a medium of work to a 
variety of agencies pursuing a variety of aims.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the book gives 
surprisingly little about the technical aspect of 
group activity. The opening chapter describing 
the various types of positions covered, concludes 
with this paragraph: 

LEADER: The person in charge of hand-to- 
hand, face-to-face guidance of a particular group, 
as per example: The club or group leader in a 
settlement, community center, school center, church 
center, Y.M. or Y.W.C.A., Y.M. or Y.W.H.A., 
boys’ club; the Scoutmaster in the Boy Scouts of 
America; troop captain in the Girl Scouts, Inc.; 
Guardian in the Camp Fire Girls. 

Although frequent reference is made to the 
“leader,” the leader’s job has not been analyzed as 
such, since it is usually volunteer or part time work. 

If this is Hamlet with Hamlet left out, it is 
neither a criticism of nor a detraction from the 
book. It is something to know that, while the pro- 
fessional workers in these organizations should 
know something about group work, they do not 
(generally speaking) do much of it. We must 


conclude, however, that Miss Williamson’s dis- 
cernment of a trend toward common understanding 
is based upon broader and more subtle evidence, 
which very properly is not a matter for this text. 
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We do, it is true, gather by implication something 
about the abilities which the group leader and the 
“ specialist’ must have, and certain of the duties 
which he commonly performs. Skill in analyzing 
group types; securing’ participation by individual 
members, creating opportunity for individual and 
group choices; developing loyalty ; diagnosing indi- 
vidual—particularly behavior—problems; planning 
and applying specific group programs; group man- 
agement, including record keeping; developing 
routine which will create healthful habits, and 
home visiting are among the things most frequently 
repeated in the discussion of these two positions, 

Practically speaking, however, the paid positions 
in these twelve organizations are for executives, 
supervisors, organizers. The daily diaries taken 
all together show that certainly less than 50 per 
cent of the duties performed involve even a 
theoretical knowledge of group work techniques, 
while the descriptions of duties and responsibilities 
are abundant with material about administration 
and organization. The executive even in the one 
man department or agency, must understand com- 
mittee organization and procedure and publicity; 
be able to work with and develop his board; set up 
and manage his office system and staff; appreciate 
the use of conferences, mass meetings, community 
forces. But so must the executive of a case work- 
ing or any other agency. 

It may be a too sweeping generalization to say 
that in this group of agencies the emphasis upon 
organization and management has been carried to 
the detriment of the technical content of their 
service. Or that in our case working agencies the 
emphasis upon the technique of service has quite 
outstripped the development of organization pro- 
cedure and executive ability. Yet no one can read 
carefully the analysis of the positions in this book 
without a clear realization that the organization and 
management of an agency presents problems and 
calls for abilities that must be differentiated from 
the service which it renders. The two must be 
integrated in its program—and a weakness in either 
one inevitably impairs the long-run effectiveness of 
the other. 

A need for a more basic analysis of the essential 
skill required to achieve defined objectives through 
the medium of group work is apparent. We hope 
that Miss Williamson’s evidence of a “ growing 
common consciousness” is in an increased recog- 
nition of this need. BrapLey BuELL 

HE Visittnc TEACHER AT Work: Jane F. 
Culbert. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1929, 235 pp. 

Although the work described in this volume has 
been under way in public schools for about twenty: 
five years (starting under the title “Home and 
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School Visitor”), there is still surprisingly little 
understanding of its distinguishing features except 
in the comparatively small number of communities 
where it has been made part of the school ma- 
chinery. It is hard to understand just why the 
growth of this special type of work should be so 
slow, especially when one considers the more rapid 
development of hospital social service with which 
it has much in common. Because it has been slow, 
and because many misunderstandings as to its 
methods and aims exist, the value of this publica- 
tion is very real. Some differences of opinion as 
to details of procedure and vocabulary are inevitable 
and harmless, but there are methods of work, 
qualifications for workers, and a definite goal to 
be worked for which differentiate the position of 
visiting teacher or school counselor from that of 
other social service or educational positions; and 
these positive differences are clearly set forth by 
Miss Culbert. 

Perhaps the fact least often realized by persons 
both within and without the educational system is 
that the work of tHe visiting teacher fails of real 
success when it does not convince and influence the 
classroom teacher, that potent factor for good or 
ill in the lives of children. To one who has worked 
on the social side of public schools, the way that a 
wise and understanding teacher can make life over 
for a child whose home conditions are destructive 
is one of the hopeful things in life. Among so 
many teachers it is to be expected that those who 
are wise and understanding will be the few; that 
many more would like to understand better than 
they do if they only had time and strength; and, 
again, those who are careless or wilfully harmful 
are few. It is with the large majority of willing 
but unable that the visiting teacher can do her best 
work and so bring about for many deprived young- 
sters a greater fullness of life. This aim points the 
way to the two necessary types of preparation: the 
visiting teacher must be a good case worker and 
she must understand school procedure, the system 
under which the classroom teacher labors and often 
suffers as much as the children. The new inter- 
pretations of case work which so emphasize psycho- 
logical factors and point out needs for psychiatric 
help are of immense value to her in her school 
relationships as well as in her dealings with a child 
and his family. By bringing to principal and 
teachers the explanation of faulty human relation- 
ships in clear and everyday terminology and con- 
crete examples, she can often indirectly point out 
needs for better adjustments within the school staff 
itself. By interpreting the irritability or confusion 
existing within the classroom she can sometimes 
help to solve some teacher’s personal difficulty. All 
these adjustments and solutions, of course, con- 
tribute directly to the well-being of the children. 

The visiting teacher must often be both able and 


willing to work alone. This fact differentiates her 
position from that of social service worker in a 
mental hygiene clinic. She is sometimes the only 
person—for a while—in the school group who holds 
the case work point of view. How soon she can 
infect others with her vision is a measure of her 
success. It can be for a time a lonely job. But 
the reward of bringing over one’s associates little 
by little to a view of children as individuals rather 
than as a group, of homes as important factors in 
children’s school failures, of psychological factors 
as more important than material, is very great. 

The public school is a great clearing house for 
social problems in their inception. The introduc- 
tion of social service into educational systems is 
both logical and essential if much that is adding to 
human burdens is to be prevented. A large part 
of this prevention will be brought about by making 
school days more efficient and satisfying for more 
children—if the words of mental hygienists are to 
be believed. And tive visiting teacher seems at 
present a necessary agent in securing this efficiency 
and satisfaction. 

ELeanor Hope JOHNSON 
IVE Hunprep Criminat Careers: Sheldon 
Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck. Knopf, New 
York, 1930. 365 pp. 

The significance of this volume lies in the fact 
that it is the first thorough-going attempt in this 
country to find out what actually happens to men 
after their release from a correctional institution. 
In view of the long continued criticisms of our 
whole prison system, it seems strange that this 
obvious method of evaluating its work was not 
undertaken before. For years we have been quoting 
more or less uncritically the reports of reforma- 
tories which assure us that the majority of those 
sent out from their walls turn out well. The failure 
of students of criminology to test the accuracy 
of these unsupported statements can be understood 
if not justified when one learns of the difficulties 
encountered in this detailed and painstaking study of 
the ex-inmates of the Massachusetts Reformatory. 

This investigation, which was financed by the 
Harvard Milton Fund at a cost of approximately 
$11,000, was carried out under the auspices of the 
Department of Social Ethics at Harvard Univer- 
sity and required three years for completion. In 
scope it was limited to the men released from the 
reformatory at Concord whose sentences expired 
in 1921 and 1922, and comprised a group of 510 
ex-prisoners. This plan of selecting the cases 
made it possible to study their conduct during a 
five year post-parole period, thus enabling the 
investigators to come to more reliable conclusions 
concerning the permanency of the changes in their 
character that may have resulted from their 
reformatory experience. 
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Since the plan of study called for verification 
of the data contained in the prison and other 
official records and actual location of the men and 
interviews with them if possible, an enormous 
amount of labor was involved. More than 5,000 
letters requesting information from police, social 
service agencies, and other sources were sent out 
and in addition several thousand questionnaire 
blanks were utilized in securing facts relating to 
employment and school history. All cases were 
cleared through social service exchanges, finger 
print collections and street directories were con- 
sulted, and all possible clues were followed up in 
the efforts to discover the whereabouts of the men 
and to find people who could give reliable in- 
formation about them. Two field agents were 
employed who interviewed 372 of the ex-inmates 
of the reformatory and many of their relatives, 
neighbors, and friends. In spite of the difficulty 
of the task 90 per cent of the 510 men were 
traced and identified. There were only 27 cases 
about which no information could be secured 
subsequent to their release from prison. The wide 
extent of the search appears from the fact that 
these men were scattered through 20 different 
states and 6 foreign countries. Many were found 
in state prisons, federal prisons, reformatories, 
houses of correction, jails, hospitals for the insane 
and other hospitals, in the Army and Navy, and 
in congested districts of large cities where, engaged 
for the most part in obscure employment, they 
could be located only with great difficulty. Social 
workers will be especially interested in the chapter 
on method in which is described the ingenious 
devices used in finding some trace of men who 
seemed to have entirely disappeared. 

In the presentation of the material great skill 
was shown—both in the orderly arrangement of 
the chapters and in the clear and forceful style 
that is characteristic of the book. The intro- 
ductory chapters that precede the main discussion 
give a detailed account of the methods used in 
the study, a history of the reformatory movement, 
an interesting description of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory and its methods of operation, and 
eight summarized case histories of different types 
of men discovered in the course of the investiga- 
tion. The statistical analyses of the characteristics 
of the ex-prisoners, which form the main body 
of the book, are concerned with such matters as 
their family background, the social setting of the 
offenders before their commitment to the reforma- 
tory, their delinquency and criminality prior to 
their sentence to the reformatory, the institutional 
life of the prisoners and their reactions to the 
reformatory régime, their activities during their 
parole period, and their careers during the five 
year period following the expiration of their parole. 
Additional chapters discuss the influence of the 
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reformatory and endeavor to relate various factors 
in the life histories of the criminals to their post- 
parole behavior in order to discover the factors 
that are most significantly related to the recidivism 
of the men following the expiration of parole. 
The closing portion of the book deals with the 
problem of predictability in the administration of 
justice. The authors point out that, while the 
modern disposition of cases is based upon the 
type and seriousness of the offense committed, 
there is in reality a negligible relationship between 
the nature of the crime and post-parole conduct, 
This indicates the need of prognostic devices to 
aid the courts in sentencing convicted men and to 
give guidance to parole boards when considering 
applications for parole. Based upon analysis of 
some fifty factors in the lives of the offenders 
studied, a series of prognostic tables were devised 
which although tentative in nature constitute an 
important step toward the introduction of scientific 
methods in the work of criminal courts and parole 
boards. 

Whether or not these tables prove to be of 
any practical value, the study was fully justified 
on the one ground of testing the efficacy of 
reformatory treatment. The _ significant fact 
brought out by this intensive investigation was 
that four fifths of the entire group of men were 
found to have committed offenses during the post- 
parole period. At least 1,014 officially known 
crimes were committed by the group during the 
five-year period following completion of parole. 
These facts are directly contrary to the usual 
statements of successes and failures of the reforma- 
tory régime. It is fortunate that we have at last 
a careful and thorough study of this kind so that 
the intelligent portion of the public will have 
accurate facts at their disposal when the prison 
problem comes up for discussion. One can not 
help but wonder what would be the percentage 
of failures if Sing Sing or Auburn or any of our 
state penitentiaries were made the subject of a 
similar study. Perhaps in spite of the expense 
and difficulties involved, there may arise a demand 
for an appraisal of penal institutions patterned after 
this excellent study of the ex-inmates of the 
Massachusetts Reformatory. More studies of this 
kind would pave the way for a much needed 
reconstruction of our whole correctional system. 

Jesse F. STEINER 
Tulane University 


HE Growrnc Boy: Paul Hanly Furfey. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1930, 192 pp. 
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ning of a pioneer, formidable task and if carried 
further ought to prove valuable in establishing 
some norms of “developmental age,” especially if 
it is given graphic application along the lines 
attempted by Dr. Adolf Meyer in his “life chart” 
and by Dr. Herman M. Adler. 

Ii Dr. Furfey used the term “emotional age” 
it would perhaps be more definitive than “ develop- 
mental age,” since developmental age is the result- 
ant of physical age, mental age, and emotional age. 
Someone ought to undertake a similar study of 
girls. Harry B. Levey, M.D. 

New Orleans Child Guidance Clinic 


R. Serocotp: Helen Ashton. Doubleday, 
D Doran, Garden City, L. L., 1930, 305 pp. 


It was Miss Richmond who advised social case 
workers to read the biographies of great physicians 
in order to achieve sure perspective and deftness of 
approach. For the position of the doctor, like that 
of the social worker, is intimate and close to 
humanity. From their strategic vantage-points, 
both are privileged to view the rich kaleidoscope of 
human behavior from a more understanding angle 
perhaps than that of any other profession. 

3ut Luke Serocold, the elderly doctor about 
whose day this novel is focused, had no lofty 
ideas of his mission in life. In the first pages of 
the book we find him, discouraged and weary, 
seated at the bedside of his dying partner in the 
gray hour of dawn. In the day which ensues, we 
follow him about his business and watch him wor- 
rying about his own health, wondering about his 
pretty Scotch assistant, trying to fathom the reac- 
tions of this woman who has lost her lover in the 
War, wondering about that woman who has spent 
a rebellious life in the narrow confines of the town; 
fretting at his horse, his landlady, his up-and-com- 
ing rival for the town’s doctor business. We see 
Serocold’s fears lest his hand falter in a difficult 
mastoid operation, yet he will not reveal his fear 
before his rival. In the end of the book, the end 
of another day, we leave Dr. Serocold hopeful as 
to his service to humanity, encouraged as to his 
health, triumphantly illustrating the eternal hope 
of man against all odds. 

In this narrative of twenty-four hours, one con- 
stantly vacillates between thinking of Dr. Serocold 
as a case record in himself and putting oneself in 
Serocold’s boots and considering those in his life 
as cases. All the intertwined problems of the social 
worker are here, yet the book is much more than a 
combination of skeleton case records. The good, 


honest, homely character of Serocold floods the 
story with a kind of warm humanness. The reader 
cannot go through the doctor’s interview with 


Emily Unwin whom he once loved and who is now 
dying, or listen to Serocold’s advice to Harry Car- 
fax to fulfil his own life despite his mother’s inter- 
ference, without realizing that the doctor possessed 
that rare quality known as understanding. And 
whether we think of him as physician or case 
worker, he stands with equal greatness. 
Ruts B. MippaucH 


TATISTICS Soctat Stupres: Edited by 
S Stuart A. Rice. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1930, 222 pp., $3.00. 

The twelve papers comprising this volume were 
assembled by the committee on social statistics 
of the American Statistical Association for the 
purpose of throwing light on the problems that 
arise when an attempt is made to apply modern 
statistical technique in the field of social welfare. 
It is therefore a technical discussion for the use 
of experts, with emphasis upon methodology, and 
is not directly concerned with the presentation 
of results of statistical studies. In spite of the 
fact that the volume has such a “highbrow” 
purpose, the social worker will find most of the 
chapters very readable and full of interest. Those 
portions of the book that discuss the application 
of statistics to the study of the family, dependency, 
health, and crime deal with familiar topics and 
contain many practical suggestions for the social 
worker who is at all concerned with an analysis 
of the data he is accumulating. Those not statis- 
tically-minded may take comfort from the state- 
ment of the editor that “the time is still remote 
when statistical training will necessarily be re- 
quired of the social worker.” He thinks, however, 
that the trend is in this direction in the field of 
social work just as it is in the social sciences. 
Perhaps the most entertaining and maybe illumi- 
nating section of the book is that devoted to the 
statistical studies of prohibition by a statistician 
employed by the Association against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment and the criticisms of his 
methods by two other experts representing the 
cause of prohibition. Nothing could illustrate 
more forcibly the need of care and caution in the 
use of statistics and the futility of relying upon 
statistical data when presented in behalf of 
partisan interests. 

The publication of this volume indicates that 
the American Statistical Association no longer 
limits its attention primarily to business and 
economic problems but is widening its interests 
to include the field of social welfare. This is a 
distinct step forward which should be welcomed 
by all social workers. 

J. F. Srerner 
Tulane University 
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